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CHAPTER XVI. 

LIFE seemed to move in a somewhat slow and stagnant 
manner for several days after the departure of my guests. 
I scarcely saw Babiole, and never spoke to her, a great shy- 
ness towards each other having taken possession of both of 
us. Mrs. Ellmer, upon whom I made a ceremonious call 
when I could contain my anxious interest no longer, was 
stiff in manner, haughty, and depressed. She had evidently 
been informed of my opposition to Fabian's intention of ex- 
tending his stay, and I soon learnt, to my great surprise, that 
she considered me responsible for the destruction of Babiole’s 
first chance—“and the only one she is likely to have, poor 
child, living poked up here,” of “ settling well.” 

“Oh,” said I, raising my eyebrows, and putting into that 
one exclamation as much sardonic emphasis as I could, while 
I kept my eyes fixed upon the cat and my hands much 
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occupied with my deer-stalker, “and may I be permitteg 
to learn how I have done this ?” 

“Tt is useless to put on a satirical manner with me, My. 
Maude,” said the lady with dignity,” I am perfectly aware 
that it was you who objected to Mr. Scott’s remaining here 
long enough to make proposals for my daughter, and that, in 
fact, you interfered in the most marked way with his court 
ship of her.” 

“And are you ignorant of the fact, madam, that to inter. 
fere with a man’s courtship is the very way to increase itg 
warmth, and that if my interference, as you call it, could 
not screw him up to the point of proposing, nothing ever 
would ?” 

Mrs. Ellmer dropped into her lap the work which she 
had snatched up on my entrance, and at which she had been 
stitching away ever since, as ahint that she was busy and 
would be glad to be left alone; at the same time being, I 
think, not sorry to vent her ill-humour on some one. 

“You are using very extraordinary expressions, Mr 
Maude,” she said acidly. “If her mother was satisfied with 
the gentleman’s behaviour, I really don’t see what business 
you had in the affair at all.” 

“Do you forget that her father has made me responsible 
for the care of her? that sheis certainly under my guardian- 
ship, and nominally engaged to me.” 

“Nominally! There itis. To be engaged to a man who 
acknowledges that he never means to marry you! There's 


a pretty position for a girl, as I’ve said to Babiole scores of 
times !” 


My heart leaped up. 

“You've said that to Babiole!” I echoed, in a voice of 
suppressed rage that brought the little slender virago at once 
to reason. 

“Well, Mr. Maude, with all respect to you, the position is 
something like that,” she said more reasonably. 

“It is not at all like that,” I answered in my gravest and 
most magisterial tones. “If your daughter could by any 
possibility overcome a young girl’s natural repugnance to 
take for husband such an unsightly object as accident has 
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made me, I should be a much happier man than I am ever 
likely to be. Butshe could not do so; there is such a ghastly 
incongruity about a marriage of that sort that I could scarcely 
even wish her to do so.” 

Mrs. Ellmer’s eyes had begun to glow with the carefully 
but scarcely successfully subdued interest of the match- 
making mama. This, however, gave place to uneasy dis- 
appointment as I went on : 

“ All the same, I take an interest in your daughter’s happi- 
ness quite as strong as if it were a more selfish one. It was 
that interest which prompted me to prevent the prolonging 
of a flirtation which might have serious consequences for 
your sensitive and impressionable little daughter.” 

“ Serious consequences!” stammered Mrs. Ellmer. “Do 
you mean to say that Mr. Scott, your friend, is a dishonour- 
able man ?” 

“No,” said I, “I would not say anything so severe as that. 
But I am certainly of opinion that Mr. Scott had no’more 
serious intention than to fill up his time here pleasantly by 
talks and walks with a pretty and charming girl. Lots of 
pretty and charming girls accept such temporary devotion 
for what it is worth, and their regrets, when the amusement 
is over, are proportionately light. But I know that Babiole 
is not like that, and soI did all that my limited powers of 
guardianship could do to lessen the danger.” 

“But he may still write and propose,” murmured the dis- 
mayed mother. “Even if his intentions were not serious 
while he was here, he may find he cannot get on without 
her!” 

I wanted to shake the woman, or to box her ears, and ask 
her how she had dared wittingly to expose her daughter to 
the misery of hanging on to such a hope as this. 

“TI don’t think it’s likely,” I said drily ; and questioning 
my face with doubt in her eyes, the match-maker tried 
another tack. 

“ After all, Mr. Maude, it may be for the best,” she began 
in a conciliatory tone. “It was I, rather than Babiole, that 
was so hot upon this match, not understanding that my poor 
child had any chance of a better husband. For my part, I 
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don’t see that you have any reason to talk about yourself jn 
the desponding manner you do, and if you will only trugt 
for a little while to my diplomacy, and speak to her when I 
give you the word that it’s the right moment.” 

I interrupted her by standing up suddenly, and I can 
only hope my face did not express what I thought of her 
and her miserable diplomacy. 

“You will oblige me by saying not one word to your 
daughter on the subject of me and my impossible pre- 
tensions,” I said authoritatively, but with a sickening know- 
ledge that my demand would be disregarded. “I am sensi- 
tive enough and humble enough on the score of my own 
disadvantages, Iadmit. But I am not a miserable wreck of 
humanity who would take what perfunctory favours a woman 
would throw to him, and be satisfied. I am a man with 
powers of loving that any woman might be proud to excite; 
and no girl shall ever be my wife who does not feel of her 
own accord, and show, as an innocent girl can, that I have 
done her an honour in loving her which she is bound to pay 
back by loving me with all her might.” 

And much excited by my own unexpected burst of un- 
reserve, but somewhat ashamed of having rather bullied a 
poor creature who, however she might assume the high hand 
with me, was after all but an unprotected and plucky little 
woman, I held out my hand with apologetic meekness and 
prepared to go. Mrs. Ellmer shook my hand limply and 
showed a disposition to whimper. 

“Don’t worry yourself and don’t bother—I mean—er— 
don’t talk to the child. It will all come right. She’s hardly 
grown up yet ; there’s plenty of time for half-a-dozen princely 
suitors to turn up. And what do you say to taking her once 
a week to Aberdeen and giving her some good music lessons? 
It will distract her thoughts a bit, and do you both good.” 

This suggestion diverted the little woman’s tears, and 
her face softened with a kindly impulse towards me. 

“You are very good, Mr. Maude, you really are,” she said 
in farewell as I left her. 

And though I was grateful for this amende, I should have 
been more pleased if I could have felt assured that she would 
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not, in default of Mr. Scott, tease her daughter with recom- 
mendations to get used to the idea of myself in the capacity 
of lover. 

Of course after this interview I was more shy than ever of 
meeting Babiole, and even when, on the second evening 
afterwards, I saw her standing in the rose garden, apparently 
waiting for me to come and speak to her, I pretended not to 
see her, and after examining the sky as if to make out the 
signs by which one might predict the weather of the morrow, 
I turned back to finish my cigar in the drive. But the evening 
after that I found on my table a great bowl full of flowers 
from her own private garden, and on the following afternoon, 
while I was writing a letter, there came pattering little steps 
in the hall and a knock at my open study door. 

“Come in,” said I, feeling that I had gone purple and that 
the thumping of my heart must sound as loudly as a traction 
engine in the road outside. 

Babiole came in very quietly, with a bright flush on her 
face and shy eyes. Her hands were full of tiny wild flowers, 
and among them was one little sprig carefully tied up with 
ribbon. 

“T found a plant of white heather this morning on one of 
the hills by the side of the Gairn,” said she quickly. “You 
know they say it is so rare that some Highlanders never see 
any all their lives. It brings luck they say.” 

“Why do you bring it to me then?” I asked, as she put 
the little blossom on the table beside me. “ You should keep 
luck for yourself, and not waste it on a person who doesn’t 
deserve any.” 

She had nothing to say to this, so she only gave the 
flower a little push towards me to intimate that I was to enter 
into possession without delay. I took it up and stuck it in 
the buttonhole of my old coat. 

“Tt has brought me luck already, you see, since this is the 
first visit I have had from you for I don’t know how long,” 
I said, looking up at her, and noticing at once with a pang that 
she had grown in ten days paler and altogether less radiant. 

She blushed deeply at this, and sliding down on to her 
knees, put her arms round Ta-ta, and kissed the colley’s ears. 
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“Ta-ta has missed you awfully,” I went on ; “she told me 
yesterday that you never take her out on the hills now, and 
that her digestion is suffering in consequence. She says her 
tail is losing all its old grand sweep for want of change of 
Babiole smoothed the dog’s coat affectionately. 

“T haven’t been out much lately,” she said in a low voice; 
“there has been a great deal to do in the cottage, and here 
too. I’ve been hemming some curtains for Janet, and helping 
mama to make pickles. Oh, I’ve been very busy, indeed.” 

“ And I suppose all this amazing superabundance of work 
is over at last, since you can find time to come and pay calls 
of ceremony on chance acquaintances.” 

She looked up at me reproachfully. My spirits had been 
rising ever since she came in, and I would only laugh at her 
“T’m sure it is quite time those curtains were hemmed and 
those pickles were made, so that you can have a chance to go 
back to Craigendarroch and look about for those roses you've 
left there.” 

“Roses! Oh, do I look white then?” And she began to 
rub her cheeks with her hands to hide the blush that rose to 
them. 

“Has your mother said anything to you about Aberdeen 
and the music lessons ?” 

“Yes.” She looked up with a loving smile. 

I had turned my chair round to the fire-place, where a 
little glimmer of fire was burning; for it was a wet, cool 
day. Babiole had seated herself on a high, cloth-covered 
foot-stool, and Ta-ta sat between us, looking from the one to 
the other and wagging her tail to congratulate us on our 
return to the old terms of friendship. The sky outside was 
growing lighter towards evening, and the sun was peeping 
out in a tearful and shamefaced way from behind the rain- 
clouds. The girl and the sun together had made a great 
illumination in the old study, though they were not at their 
brightest. 

“Well, and how do you like the idea ?” 

“Tt is quite perfect, like all your ideas for making other 
people happy.” 
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“I’m afraid I don’t always succeed very well.” 

This she took as a direct accusation, and she bent her head 
very low away from me. 

“Has your mother been talking to you, Babiole ?” 

“Yes "—as a guilty admission. 

“What did she say ?” 

“Oh, she talked and ,talked. That was why I didn’t like 
to come and see you. You see, though I told her she didn’t 
understand, and that whatever you thought must be right, 
yet hearing all those things made me feel that I—I couldn’t 
come in the old way. And then at last I missed you so— 
that I thought I would dash in and—get it over.” 

From which I gathered that Mrs. Ellmer had babbled out 
the whole substance of our interview, and coloured it accord- 
ing to her lights, so I ventured : 

“Didn’t you feel at all angry with me for something I 
said—something I did ?” 

A pause. I could see nothing of her face, for she was 
most intent upon making a beautifully straight parting with 
my ink-stained old ivory paper-knife down the back of 
Ta-ta’s head. 

“Thad no right to be angry,” she said at last, in a quivering 
voice, “and besides—I am afraid—that what you said will 
come true.” 

And the tears began to fall upon her busy fingers. I put 
my hand very gently upon her brown hair and could feel the 
thrill sent through her whole frame by a valiant struggle to 
repress an outburst of grief. 

“You are afraid then that—” And I waited. 

“That he will never think of me again,” she sobbed ; and 
unable any longer to repress her feelings, she sat at my feet 
for some minutes quietly crying. 

I hoped that the distress which could find this child-like 
outlet would be only a transient one, and I thought it best 
for her to let her tears flow unrestrainedly, as I was sure she 
had no chance of doing under the sharp maternal eyes. I con- 
tinued to smooth her hair sympathetically until by a great 
effort she conquered herself and dried her eyes. 

“Tam a great baby,” she said indignantly ; “as if I could 
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hope that a very clever, accomplished man, whom all the 
world is talking about, would be able to remember an ignorant 
girl like me, when once he had got back to London.” 

“Well, and you must pull yourself together and forget 
him,” I said—I hope not savagely. 

But there came a great change over her face, and she said 
almost solemnly : 

“No, I don’t want to do that—even if I could. I want to 
remember all he told me about art, and about ideals, and to 
become an accomplished woman, so that I may meet him some 
day, and he may be quite proud that it was he who inspired 
me.” 

So Mr. Scott had known how, by a little dash and plausi- 
bility, and by deliberately playing upon her emotions, to 
crown my work and to appropriate to himself the credit and 
the reward of it all. 

But after this enthusiastic declaration the light faded 
again out of her sensitive face. 

“Tt seems such a long, long time to wait before that can 
happen,” she said mournfully. 

And a remarkably poor ambition to live upon, I thought 
to myself. 

“And do you think Mr. Scott’s approbation is worth 
troubling your head about if, after all his enthusiasm about 
you, he forgets you as soon as you are out of his sight?” 
I asked rather bitterly. 

Cut at this suggestion, corresponding so exactly with her 
own fears, she almost broke down again. It was in a broken 
voice that she answered : 

“T can’t think hardly about him ; when I do it only makes 
me break my heart afterwards, and I long to see him to ask 
his pardon for being so harsh. He was fond of me while he 
was here, I couldn’t expect more than that of such a clever 
man. And he has sent me one letter—and perhaps—I hope 
—he will send me another before long.” 

“He has written to you ?” 

“Yes.” Asa mark of deep friendship for me she not only 
let me see the envelope (preserved in a black satin case em- 
broidered with pink silk) but flourished before my eyes the 
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precious letter itself, u mero scrap of a note, I could see that, 
and not the ten-pager of your disconsolate lover. 

I was seized with a great throb of impatience, and clave 
the top coal of the small fire viciously. She must get over 
this. 1 turned the subject, for fear I should wound her 
feelings by some outburst of anger against Mr. Scott, who 
must indeed have worked sedulously to leave such a deep 
impression on the girl’s mind. 

“ Well, you will have to be content with your old master’s 
affection for the present, Babiole,” I said, when she had put 
her treasure carefully away. 

“Oh, Mr. Maude!” She leant lovingly against my knee. 

“And if the worst comes to the worst you will have to 
marry me.” 

She laughed as if this were a joke in my best manner. 

“ Didn’t your mother say anything to you about that ?” I 
asked, as if carrying on the jest. 

Babiole blushed. “ Don’t talk about it,” she said humbly. 
“T lost my temper, and spoke disrespectfully to her for the 
first time. I told her she ought to be ashamed of herself, 
after all you have done for us.” 

Evidently she thought the idea originated with her 
mother, and was pressed upon me against my inclination. 
Seeing that I should gain nothing by undeceiving her, I 
laughed the matter off, and we drifted into a talk about the 
garden, and the croup among Mr. Blair’s bare-footed children 
at the Mill o’ Sterrin a mile away. 

According to all precedent among love-lorn maidens, 
Babiole ought to have got over her love malady as a child 
gets over the measles, or else she ought to have dwindled 
into ‘the mere shadow of her former self’ and to have found 
a refined consolation in her beloved hills. But instead of 
following either of these courses, the little maid began to 
evince more and more the signs of a marked change, which 
showed itself chiefly in an inordinate thirst for work of 
every kind. She began by a renewed and feverish devotion 
to her studies with me, and assiduous practice on my piano 
whenever I was out, to get the fullest possible benefit from 
her music lessons at Aberdeen. This, I thought, was only 
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the outcome of her expressed dosire to become an accom- 
plished woman. But shortly afterwards she relieved her 
mother of the whole care of the cottage, filling up her rare 
intervals of time in helping Janet. Walks were given up, | 
with the exception of a short duty-trot each day to Knock 
Castle or the Mill o’ Sterrin and back again. When I 
remonstrated, telling her she would lose her health, she 
answered restlessly : 

| “Oh, I hate walking, it is more tiring than all the work— ¢ ) 


much more tiring! And one gets quite as much air in the 
garden as on Craigendarroch, without catching cold.” 
| She was always perfectly sweet and good with me, but 
| she confessed to me sometimes, with tears in her eyes, that 
she was growing impatient and irritable with her mother. 
I had waited as eagerly as the girl herself for another letter 
from Fabian Scott, but when the hope of receiving one had 
died away, I did not dare to say anything about the sore 
subject. 

About the middle of December she broke down. It was 
only a cold, she said, that kept her in the cottage and even 
forced her to lay aside all her incessant occupations. But 
she had worked so much too hard lately that she was not 
strong enough to throw it off quickly, and day after day, when 
I went to see her, I found my dear witch lying back in the 
high wooden rocking-chair in the sitting-room, with a very 
transparent-looking skin, a poor little pink-tipped nose, and 
large, luminous, sad eyes that had no business at all in such ¢ 
a young face. 

On the fifth day I was alone with her, Mrs. Ellmer having 
fussed off to the kitchen about dinner. I was in a very sen- 
timental mood indeed, having missed my little sunbeam 
frightfully. Babiole had pushed her rocking-chair quickly 
away from the table, which was covered with a map anda 
heap of old play-bills. By the map lay a pencil, which the 
girl had laid down on my entrance. 

“What were you doing when I came in ?” I asked, after 
a few questions about her health. 
The colour came, back for a moment to her face as she 
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“T was tracing our old journeys together, mama’s and 
mine; and looking at those old play-bills with her name in 
them.” 

The occupation seemed to me dismally suggestive. 

“ You were wishing you were travelling again, I suppose,” 
said I, in a tone which fear caused to sound hard. 

“Oh, no, at least not exactly,” said the poor child, not 
liking to confess the feverish longing for change and move- 
ment which had seized upon her like a disease. 

I remained silent for a few minutes, struggling with hard 
facts, my hands clasped together, my arms resting on my 
knees. Then I said without moving, in a voice that was 
husky in spite of all my efforts : 

“Babiole, teli me, on your word of honour, are you 
thinking about that man still ?” 

I could hear her breath coming in quick sobs. Then she 
moved, and her fingers held out something right under my 
averted eyes. It was the one note she had received from 
Fabian Scott, worn into four little pieces. 

“Look here, dear,” I said, having signified by a bend of 
the head that I understood, “do you think a man like that 
would be likely to make a good husband ?” 

“Oh, no,” readily and sadly. 

“ But you would be his wife all the same ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Maude!” in alow trembling voice as if Paradise 
had been suddenly thrown open to mortal sight. 

I got up. 

“Well, well,” I said, trying to speak in a jesting tone, “1 
suppose these things will be explained in a better world!” 

Mrs. Ellmer came in at that moment, and the leave-taking 
for the day was easier. 

“Won't you stay and lunch with us, Mr. Maude? I’ve 
just been preparing something nice for you,” she said with 
disappointment. 

“Thank you, no, I can’t stay this morning. The fact is I 
have to start for London this afternoon, and I haven't a 
minute to lose.” 

Babiole started, and her eyes, as I turned to her to shake 
hands, shone like stars. 
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“Good-bye, Mr. Maude,” she faltered, taking my hand in 

both hers, and pressing it feverishly. 

And she looked into my face without any inquiry in her 
gaze, but with a subdued hope and a boundless gratitude. 

Mrs. Ellmer insisted on coming over to the house to see 
that everything was properly packed forme. As I left the 
cottage with her I looked back, and saw the little face, with 
its weird expression of eagerness, pressed against the window. 

It was an awful thing I was going to do, certainly. But 
what sacrifice would not the worst of us make to preserve 
the creature we love best in the world from dying before our 
eyes ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I arrived at King’s Cross at 8.15 on the following morn- 
ing, and after breakfasting at the Midland Hotel, went 
straight to Fabian Scott’s chambers, in a street off the Hay- 
market. It was then a little after half-past ten. 

Fabian, who was at breakfast, received me very heartily, 
and was grieved that I had not come direct to him. 

“ What would you have said,” he asked, “if I had gone to 
have breakfast at the Invercauld Arms in Ballater, instead of 
coming on to you?” 

“That’s not quite the same thing, my impetuous young 
friend. You didn’t expect me, for one thing, and London is 
a place where one must be a little more careful of one’s 
behaviour than in the wilds.” 

“No, that is true, I did not expect you; though when I 
heard your name, I was so pleased I thought I must have 
been living on the expectation for the last month.” 

“ Out of sight, out of mind, according to the simple old 
saying.” 


I was looking about me, examining my friend’s surround- 
ings, feeling discouraged by the portraits of beautiful women, 
photographs on the mantel-piece, paintings on the walls, the 
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invitation cards stuck in the looking-glass, the crested en- 
velopes, freshly torn, on the table ; the room, which seemed 
effeminately luxurious, after my sombre, threadbare, old 
study, gave no evidence of bachelor desolation. It was just 
untidy enough to prove that ‘when a man’s single he lives 


. at his ease,’ for an opera hat anda soiled glove lay on the 


chair, a new French picture, which a wife would have 
tabooed, was propped up against the back of another, and on 
the mantel-piece was a royal disorder, in which a couple of 
pink clay statuettes of pierrettes, by Van der Straeten, 
showed their piquant, high-hatted little heads, and their be- 
frilled, high-lifted little skirts above letters, ash trays, cigar- 
ette cases, ‘ parts’ in MS., sketches, a white tie, a woman’s 
long glove, the ‘ proof’ of an article on ‘The Cathedrals of 
Spain,’ and a heap of other things. In the centre stood a 
handsome Chippendale clock, surmounted by signed photo- 
graphs of Sarah Bernhardt and a much admired Countess. 
Fresh hot-house flowers filled two delicate Venetian glass 
vases on the table, long-leaved green plants stood in the 
windows. I began to suspect that the feminine influence in 
Fabian Scott’s life was strong enough already, and I felt that 
any idea of an appeal to a bachelor’s sense of loneliness must 
straightway be given up. There was another point, however, 
on which I felt more sanguine. Fabian had no private 
means, his tastes were evidently expensive, and he had had 
no engagement since the summer. Having made up my 
mind that to marry my little Babiole to this man was the 
only thing that would restore her to health and hope (about 
happiness I could but be doubtful), I could not afford to 
shrink from the means. 

I had been listening with one ear to Fabian, who never 
wanted much encouragement to talk. He treated me to a 
long monologue on the low ebb to which art of all kinds 
had sunk in England, to the prevailing taste for burlesque 
in literature, and on the stage, and for ‘ Little Toddlekins’ 
on the walls of picture galleries. 

“T thought burlesque had gone out,” I suggested. 

He turned upon me fiercely, having finished his break- 

fast, and being occupied in striding up and down the room. 
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“Not at all,” he said emphatically. “ What is farcical 
comedy but burlesque of the most vicious kind ? Burlesque 
of domestic life, throwing ridicule on virtuous wives and 
jealous husbands, making heroes and heroines of men and 
women of loose morals ? What is melodrama but burlesque 
of incidents and of passions, fatiguing to the eye and stupe- 
fying to the intellect ? I repeat, art in England is a dis- 
honoured corpse, and the man who dares to call himself an 
artist, and to talk about his art with any more reverence than a 
grocer feels for his sanded sugar, or a violin-seller for his 
sham Cremonas, is treated with the derision one would 
show toa modern Englishman who should fall down and 
worship a mummy.” 

All which, being interpreted, meant that Mr. Fabian Scoit 
saw no immediate prospect of an engagement good enough 
for his deserts. 

“ Well, even if art is in a bad way, artists still seem to rub 
on very comfortably,” I said, glancing round the room. 

Fabian swept the place with a contemptuous glance from 
right to left, as if it had been an ill-kept stable. 

“One finds a corner to lay one’s head in, of course,” he 
admitted disdainfully ; “but even that may be gone to- 
morrow,” he added darkly, plunging one hand into a sug- 
gestive heap of letters and papers on a side table, as he 
passed it. 

“ Bills ?” I asked cheerfully. 

He gave me a tragic nod and strode on. 

“ You should marry,” I ventured boldly, “some girl with 
seven or eight hundred a year, for instance, with a little love 
of art on her own account to support yours.” 

Fabian stopped in front of me with his arms folded. He 
was the most unstagey actor on the stage, and the stagiest off 
Iever met. He gave a short laugh, tossing back his head. 

“A girl with seven hundred a year marry me, an artist! 
My dear fellow, you have been in Sleepy Hollow too long. 
You form your opinions of life on the dark ages.” 

“No, I don’t,” I said very quietly. “I know a girl with 
eight hundred a year, who likes you well enough to marry 
you if you were to ask her.” 
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“ These rapid modern railway journeys. A heavy break- 
fast, with perhaps a glass of cognac on an empty stomach,” 
murmured Fabian softly, gazing at me with kindly compas- 
sion. 

“She is seventeen, the daughter of an artist, an artist 


- herself by every instinct. Her name is Babiole Ellmer,” I 


went on composedly. 

Fabian started. 

“Babiole Ellmer! Pretty little Babiole !” he cried, with 
affectionate interest at once apparent in his manner ; “ but,” 
he hesitated and flushed slightly, “I don’t understand. The 
little girl—dear little thing she was, I remember her quite 
well, with her coquettish Scotch cap and her everlasting 
blushes. She was no heiress then, certainly.” 

A bitter little thought of the different manner in which he 
would have treated her, in that case, crossed my mind. “I’ve 
adopted her. I allow her eight hundred a year during my 
life, and of course afterwards ——” 

I nodded ; he nodded. It was all understood. Fabian 
had grown suddenly quiet and thoughtful, and I knew that 
Babiole had gained her precious admirer’s heart. He liked her, 
that was my comfort, my excuse. His face had lighted up at 
the remembrance of her; and as she would bring with her 
an income large enough to prevent his being even burdened 
with her maintenance, I felt that I was heaping upon his 
head too much joy for a mortal to deserve, and that he ac- 
cepted it more calmly than was meet. It is a curious experi- 
ence to have to be thankful to see another person receive, - 
almost with indifference, a prize for which one would gladly 
have given twenty years of life. 

“She is a most beautiful and charming girl,” he said, after 
a pause, in a new tone of respect. Eight hundred a year and 
‘expectations,’ put such a splendid mantle of dignity on 
the shoulders of a little wild damsel in a serge frock. “ Do 
you know, I thought, Harry, you would end by marrying her 
yourself !” 

I only laughed and said, oh, no, I was a confirmed 
bachelor. But it was in my mind to tell him how much obliged 
I felt for his contribution towards my domestic felicity. 
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I presently said that I had some business to transact, that 
I had to pay a visit to my lawyer. This young man’s com- 
placent beatitude, since he had discovered a not unpleasant 
way out of his difficulties, was beginning to jar upon me furi- 
ously. So we made an appointment for the evening, and I 
took myself off. 

When I made my excuse to Fabian, I really had some idea 
in my mind of calling upon a solicitor, and having a deed 
drawn up, settling £800 a year on Babiole. But I reflected, 
as soon as I was alone, that I should make a better guardian 
than the law, and that I should do as well to keep control 
over her allowance. I would alter my will on her wedding- 
day, just as I must have done if it had been my own. A 
trace of cowardice strengthened this resolution, for I look 
upon a visit to a lawyer much as I do upon a visit toa den- 
tist, with this difference, that the latter really does sometimes 
relieve you of your pain, while the former relieves you of 
nothing but your money. 

So I found myself wandering about my old haunts, glanc- 
ing up at the windows of clubs of which I had once been a 
member, and feeling a strong desire to enter their doors once 
more, and see what change eight years had brought about in 
my old acquaintances. I had long ago lost all acute sensi- 
tiveness about my own altered appearance ; there was so very 
little in common between the “ Handsome Harry ” of twenty- 
four, and the scarred, grey-haired backwoodsman of thirty- 
two, that I looked upon them as two distinct persons, and I 
remained for a few moments confounded by my exceeding 
astonishment, when a familiar voice cried, “ Hallo, Maude !” 
and I found my hand in the grasp of an important-looking 
gentleman, who, as a slim lad, had been one of my constant 
companions. He now represented a small Midland town in 
Parliament, in the Conservative interest, seemed amazed that 
I had not heard of his speech in favour of increasing the in- 
comes of bishops, and confided to me his hopes of getting an 
appointment in the Foreign Office when ‘his party’ came 
into power again. I said I hoped he would, but I inwardly 
desired that it might not be a post of great responsibility, for 
I found my friend addle-pated to an extent I had never 
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dreamed of in the old days, when we backed the same horses 
and loved the same ladies. He insisted on taking me into 
the Carlton, where I met some more of the old set, who all 
seemed glad to see me, but with whom I now felt curiously 
out of sympathy. It was not so much that my politics had 
veered round, as that, living an independent and isolated 
life, I was not bound to hold fast to traditions and prejudices 
like these men who were in the thick of the fight. I had 
gone into the club seeking distraction from my thoughts, 
trying to reawaken my old sympathies. I went out again 
after an hour of animated and friendly talk with my ac- 
quaintances of eight years ago, more solitary, more isolated than 
ever. Yet when they had tried to persuade me to come back 
to life again, being all of opinion that existence by oneself in 
the Highlands was tantamonnt to a state of suspended ani- 
mation, I had answered it was not unlikely that I might 
do so. 

For the game must be carried on still when Babiole was 
married ; but not with the old rules. 

I had another interview with Fabian that evening, for we 
dined at the Criterion together. It was arranged that he 
should spend Christmas at Larkhall with me, and it was 
tacitly understood that he would use this opportunity of as- 
suring Miss Ellmer that her image had never been absent 
from his mind, and that he could have no rest until she had 
promised to become his wife at an early date. 

I left King’s Cross by the nine o’clock train that night, 
having decided on this course suddenly, when I found I was 
in too restless a mood to be able to get either sleep or enter- 
tainment in London, Arriving at Aberdeen at 2.15 on the 
following afternoon, I caught the three o’clock train to 
Ballater, and got to Larkhall before six. It was quite dark 
by that time, and the lamp was shining through the blind of 
the sitting-room window at the cottage. I knocked at the 
door, which was opened by Babiole ; she held a candle in her 
left hand, and by its light I saw her eyes and cheeks were 
burning with excitement. 

“T knew your knock,” she said tremulously, as she gave 
me a hot, dry hand, “though I did not expect you so soon.” 
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Here Mrs. Ellmer rushed out of the sitting-room, fell 
upon me, and insisted upon my sitting down to tea with 
them. 

“ And how have you been since I left?” I said to the 
girl. 

“Don’t ask, Mr. Maude,” interrupted her mother. “I’m 
sure you would have felt flattered if you could have seen her. 
She’s been just like a wild bird in a cage, never still for two 
minutes, and half the time with her face glued to the window, 
cold as it is; as if that would make you come back any 
faster.” 

Babiole hung her head; she may have blushed, poor 
child, but her cheeks had been so hot and burning ever 
since my entrance, that no deepening of their colour could 
be noticed. I concluded that she had given no hint to her 
mother of her surmises concerning the object of my journey. 

“ Well,” said I, “leading such solitary lives as we do up 
here, of course the absence of one person makes a great dif- 
ference. Infact, my ownsolitude has begun to prey upon me so 
much, that—that I rushed up to London on purpose to try to 
find a friend to spend Christmas up here, and make things 
livelier for us all.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Ellmer, “that is an idea, to be sure. I 
confess I have been eaten up with wonder at your suddenly 
going off like that, and have been guessing myself quite silly 
as to the reason of it.” 

“ And did Babiole guess, too ?” I asked lightly, looking at 
the girl, who sat very quietly, with her eyes fixed upon my 
face. 

“Oh, no, she has given up all such childish amusements as 
that,” said Mrs. Ellmer rather sadly. “There would never 
be so much as a laugh to be heard in the place now if I 
didn’t keep up my spirits.” 

“ Well, she must open her mouth now, at any rate. Now 
Babiole, can you guess who it is who is coming to spend 
Christmas with us ?” 

In an instant the strained expression left her face, a great 


light flashed into her eyes, and seemed to irradiate every fea- 
ture. 
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“T think you have guessed,” said I gently. 

She got up quickly and opened the sideboard, as if look- 
ing for something ; but I think, from the attitude of her 
bent head, and from the solemn peace that was on her face 
when she returned to us, that she had followed her first im- 
pulse to breathe a silent thanksgiving to God. 

“Will you have some quince-marmalade, Mr. Maude : ¢ 
she asked, as she came back to the table with a little glass 
dish in her hand. 

And she leaned over my shoulder to help me to the pre- 
serve, while her mother, who had guessed with great glee 
the name of my Christmas visitor, was still overflowing with 
exultation at the great news. For she did not once doubt the 
object of his coming, which, indeed, I had suggested by a 
delicate archness in which I took some pride. 

Shortly after tea I rose to go, being tired out with my two 
rapid and sleepless journeys. Mrs. Ellmer bade me good- 
night with kind concern for my fatigue. 

“ Indeed, I don’t think travelling agrees with you, or else 
you tried to do too much in your short visit, for you look 
drawn, and worn, and ill, and ten years older than when you 
started,” she said solicitously. 

“Yes, I’m getting too old for dissipation,” I said lightly. 

Babiole was standing by the door; she was watching me 
affectionately, and had evidently some private and particular 
communication to make to me, by the impatience with which 
she rattled the door-handle. At last I had shaken hands 
with Mrs. Ellmer and had got out into the passage. The girl 
shut the room-door quickly and threw herself upon my arm, 
giving at last free rein to her excitement and passionate 
gratitude. The gaze of her pure eyes, shining, not with 
earthly passion, but with the ecstatic light of a dying saint, 
who sees the heavens opening to receive him, struck a new 
fear into my heart. The happiness this child-woman looked 
for was something which Fabian Scott, artist though he was, 
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with splendid verbal aspirations and chivalrous devotions, 
would not even understand. As she poured forth soft 
whispering thanks for my goodness—she knew it was all my 
doing, she said ; she had even guessed beforehand what I was 
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going to do—I felt my eyes grow moist and my voice husky. 

“ My child,” I whispered back, “don’t thank me. It hurts 
me, for Iam not sure that I am not bringing upon you a 
great and terrible misfortune.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, shaking her head with that 
fay off look in her eyes which told so plainly that she saw 
into a life which could not be lived on earth; “ you think I 
am romantic, fanciful ; that I expect more from this man 
than his love can ever give me. Oh, but you don’t know,” 
and she looked straight up into my face, with that piercing, 
dreamy earnestness that made her see, not the yearning ten- 
derness of the eyes into which she looked, but only the kind 
guardian’s mind to be convinced. “You don’t know how 
well I understand. He would never have thought of me 
again if you had not gone to him and said—I don’t know 
what, but just the thing you knew would touch him, with 
pity or with pride that a poor little girl could love him so.” 
I almost shivered at the dreary distance which lay between 
this surmise and the truth. “But I don’t mind; I know 
that I love him so much, that when he knows and feels what 
I would do for him, it will make him happy. You know,” 
she went on more earnestly still, “it isn’t for him to love me 
that I have been craving and praying all this time, it was for 
a sight of his face, or for a letter that he had written himself 
with his own hand.” 

She took my sympathy with her for granted now, and 
poured this confession out to me quite simply, feeling sure 
that I understood, as indeed I did to my cost. But after this 
I thought it wise to try to calm down this exultation of feel- 
ing, by certain grandmotherly platitudes about the difficulties 
of married life, the disillusions one had to suffer, the for- 
bearance one had to show, to all of which she listened very 
submissively and well, but with an evident conviction that 
she knew quite as much about the matter as I did. Then I 
bade her good night, and she stood in the porch, wrapt up in 
her plaid, until I had reached my own door, for I heard her 
clear young voice sing out a last ‘good night’ as I went in. 

Poor little girl! She could not know how her gratitude 


cut me to the heart. 
(To be continued.) 

















MRS. FELINDRE’S TABLEAUX-VIVANTS. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By DENZIL VANE. 


Author of “ Like Lucifer,” §c. 





The strange incident which I am about to relate took 
place many years ago; but so powerful was the impression 
it made on me at the time that I can recall every detail 
to-night as I sit alone in my study and let memory carry 
me back to a period of my life when youth, high health 
and hope were the only riches I possessed. 

I was five-and-twenty and had passed the final examina- 
tion which enabled me to put the letters M.D. at the end 
of my name. But not possessing the requisite capital to 
buy a practice, I resolved to see something of the world 
and enlarge my experience of life and human nature ina 
way that should be both agreeable and lucrative. After 
some deliberation, I decided on putting an advertisement 
in the Times, offering my services as travelling companion 
to any gentleman, young or old, who might require medical 
care. Having a fair knowledge of the three principal con- 
tinental languages, I flattered myself that my services would 
be of considerable value. 

In answer to this advertisement I received three applica- 
tions, only one of which seemed promising. Having thrown 
aside the two letters I considered valueless, I spread out the 
third and read it carefully throagh again. It was written 
in alady’s hand, was most courteously expressed, and, what 
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was better, the post offered appeared exactly suited to my 
requirements. The lady, who signed herself ‘Geraldine 
Felindre,’ wished to secure the services of a gentleman as 
medical attendant and companion to her son, a youth of 
eighteen, in delicate health. The salary offered was £200 
a year, in addition to all hotel and travelling expenses. As 
nearly the whole of my small capital had been swallowed up 
by the expenses of my education (in fact at that moment £25 
was all I had in the world) this offer seemed to me munificent. 
I at once wrote to Mrs. Felindre, and in a few days an invi- 
tation to spend a week at Plas Gweneth reached me. Mrs. 
Felindre was good enough to say that my qualifications and 
references were satisfactory, but that she thought it would 
be more agreeable both tc herself and to me if I had an 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of my patient. 

Of course I accepted, and one blusterous October day I 
travelled down to Wales. If was my first visit to the pic- 
turesque Principality, and as I drove through the wild, 
mountainous districtin which Plas Gweneth was situated, 
I was powerfully impressed by the gloom and grandeur 
of the fortress-like rocks which loomed through the twilight, 
shutting in the valley from the outer world, from whence I, 
Lawrence Vyner, had come, bringing perchance change to 
the lives of some of the inhabitants of that peaceful, rock- 
guarded valley. 

Plas Gweneth lay under the shadow of the mountains, 
on the banks of a brawling stream which frothed and chafed 
fretfully over its bed of stones and rock. The house itself 
was not picturesque, but its situation gave it dignity, and 
its sheltered southern aspect gave it cheerfulness. The roses 
were still blooming over the front of the house when I first 
saw Plas Gweneth. 

Mrs. Felindre received me courteously, making no 
reference whatever to the object of my visit. The house 
was, somewhat to my surprise, full of guests. In imagina- 
tion I had pictured the mistress of Plas Gweneth as a grande 
dame of the old school; I found her a handsome woman, 
perhaps two or three years past forty, very tall and imposing 
of figure, with a handsome face expressive of resolution and 
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strong will. Her manners were essentially modern, not fast, 
but quite free from reserve. She talked and laughed a good 
deal, and seemed pleased with the admiration she received 
from most of the male guests. In the drawing-room before 
dinner she had introduced me in a casual, off-hand manner 
‘to her daughter. 

This young lady’s appearance was in a way as striking as 
Mrs. Felindre’s. Both were tall women, but the figure of 
the younger lady was slight and graceful rather than 
majestic; and though the same look of determination 
characterised her face the actual features were quite dis- 
similar. Isabel (I soon learnt her Christian name) had 
remarkably fine eyes—large, dark and very bright; her 
mother’s were grey. Isabel’s features were straight and 
delicate; Mrs. Felindre’s aquiline. Isabel’s complexion was 
of a wonderful, transparent white, without the faintest tinge 
of colour on the cheeks, though her lips were vividly red ; 
the elder lady was a glowing brunette. I could not help 
comparing them as they stood side by side, nor repress the 
thought, ‘Do these two strong-willed women live together 
in peace ?’ 

Judging from one or two slight but suggestive things I 
saw and heard during my first evening at Plas Gweneth 
they did not. Mrs. Felindre took a somewhat peremptory 
tone with her daughter, which the latter evidently resented ; 
while, on the other hand, it seemed to me that Miss Felindre 
delighted in opposing her mother’s wishes. Yet, in spite of 
this, the girl, from the first moment I saw her, had a strange 
fascination for me. Her beauty gained rather than lost by 
the rebellious pout of her vividly-coloured lips and the 
angry flash of her fine dark eyes. Oddly enough, her 
manner was perfectly gentle and sweet, except towards her 
mother. To me—the poor doctor admitted on sufferance 
among these fine people—Isabel Felindre was as graciously 
winning as to the wealthiest and best-born of her mother’s 
guests. 

If I have nat yet mentioned the youth on whose account 
I was making this visit to Plas Gweneth, it is because he 
has little to do with my story. I was introduced to Owen 
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Felindre on the morning following my arrival, the young 
man’s health being so delicate that he seldom appeared at 
dinner. My first impressions of him were favourable, and 
they were subsequently confirmed by experience. Owen 
Felindre was a fair, slight youth, looking much younger than 
his years. His mother explained to me that the extreme 
fragility of his appearance was due to constitutional feeble- 
ness inherited from his father, who had died early of 
heart disease. 

“All the doctors assure me, however, that he shows no 
symptoms of actual organic disease,” she finished, “and I have 
every hope that he will outgrow his delicacy of constitution.” 

I heartily endorsed this hope, and added that I had every 
reason to believe that Owen Felindre would grow up a 
moderately strong man—a surmise which, I may add, proved 
correct. 

That reference to the cause of the late Mr. Felindre’s 
death gave me a good deal of uneasiness some days after- 
wards. Miss Felindre volunteered to accompany a party of 
ladies and gentlemen who proposed to make the ascent of 
one of the mountains—Ben Gweneth I think it was called. 
The climb was a long and fatiguing one, and as we were 
returning I noticed that the young lady appeared to be 
greatly exhausted. 

But she smilingly refused the arm I offered, adding that 
she wasn’t beaten yet. The words had hardly passed her 
lips when she staggered and fell at my feet in a dead faint. 

Fortunately, a narrow thread of water trickled over the 
rocks near by. I filled my hat and dashed the ice-cold 
water over her face. One of the ladies produced a smelling- 
bottle and another chafed her hands. But for a long time 
our efforts were unavailing. Miss Felindre’s pulse was 
almost imperceptible, and I did not like the blue tinge of 
her lips and nails. Even as I bent over her I remembered 
her mother’s words—Mr. Felindre had died of heart disease. 
It was terrible to think that this beautiful girl might have 
inherited the malady from him. 

But at length she revived, and scorning my suggestion 
that she should stay where she was until a carriage could be 
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sent for, she got upon her feet and declared that she was 
perfectly well and would walk home at once. This time, 
however, she did not refuse my arm, and as her hand rested 
on my sleeve there shot through me a pang of pity, and— 
yes, it was love I felt for this wilful girl. I knew the truth 
_as she leaned her slight weight on me, and I knew, too, that 
I was no more to her than a casual acquaintance, whom she 
would forget to-morrow. Knowing this, I resolved to keep 
a guard over my looks and actions, for I was a proud man, 
and was not minded to make a fool of myself. 

Miss Felindre’s fainting-fit seemed to me so serious a 
symptom that I felt it my duty to speak seriously on the 
subject to her mother; but that lady pooh-poohed the idea 
of any danger to Isabel, adding that the girl had never 
known a day’s illness and was as strong as a horse. 

“Nevertheless, I warn you that any excitement or over- 
exertion may have most serious consequences,” I said, feeling 
not a little angered by her careless tone and manner. 

“T only wish my poor Owen were as strong as Miss 
Felindre,” she replied. “The dear boy’s health has always 
been so delicate.” There the matter dropped. 

I had been nearly a week at Plas Gweneth, and Mrs. 
Felindre having declared herself perfectly satisfied that I 
was suited for the post of medical attendant to her son, had 
engaged my services for a year. My patient and I were to 
start for the south of France early in the following week, 
Mrs. Felindre and her daughter remaining at Plas Gweneth. 

The house was, as I have said, full of guests, and the fair 
chatelaine was certainly an admirable hostess. No one 
found Plas Gweneth dull, for every evening was enlivened 
by music, charades, or impromptu dances in the Oak Hall, 
which boasted the best floor in the Principality, as one of 
the young ladies told me. I am not and never wasa dancing 
man so that I had no opportunity of judging. 

Mrs. Felindre was arranging some (tableauz-vivants and 
threw herself heart and soul into the business. At that time 
they were not so common as now; no one in the county had es- 
sayed them, and she was resolved that her’s should be a suc- 
cess. The choice of scenes, the costumes, the effective group- 
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ing of the actors, occupied all her time and thoughts. Isabel 
seemed to feel some contempt for her mother’s utter absorp- 
tion in these details, and once or twice scoffed openly at her 
ardour, declaring that she had no intention of taking part in 
the tableaur. 

“You will, Isabel,” her mother said, compressing her 
lips. 

Isabel laughed lightly and shook her head. 

“You must get somebody else to watch by Ivanhoe’s bed- 
side. Any dark girl can do Rebecca,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

“You are to be Rebecca; I can’t have the best tableaux 
spoilt because you choose to be capricious,” retorted Mrs. 
Felindre, angrily; “And you must be Jepthah’s daughter. 
No one else will look the character.” 

Isabel shrugged her shoulders and made a moue muntine 
at me. We three were in the library before dinner, none of 
the guests were down as yet. I always felt uneasy when the 
mother and daughter had these disputes; they seemed to 
me not only in bad taste, but prophetic of future unhappi- 
ness. 

“T hate standing still to be stared at, and I mean to please 
myself in the matter, so you had better provide yourself with 
a substitute, mama. I shall not take part in these 
tableaux.” 

“ You will, Isabel,” repeated Mrs. Felindre, obstinately. 

“Chi vivrd vedra,” laughed Isabel, unfurling her fan 
“Dr. Vyner,” she added, turning to me, “you see, mama 
and I are both obstinate people ; you know what occurs when 
Greek meets Greek.” 

As she finished speaking I happened to look towards 
Mrs. Felindre. Her eyes were fixed on her daughter's face 
with an expression of intensity impossible to describe. She 
was quite pale, and her eyes shot forth a light like the electric 
spark. I shivered as I looked at her. Isabel, I thought, 
shivered too. 

The entrance of two or three people changed the current 
of conversation, and nothing more was said that night about 
the tableaux. Nextday Mrs. Felindre was in her usual good 
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spirits. The prospect of the evening entertainment, to which 
a large number of the neighbours within driving distance of 
Plas Gweneth had been invited, seemed to have effaced from 
her mind all remembrance of that brief passage of arms be- 
tween herself and Isabel ; but she did not provide a substi- 
tute for her daughter’s part in the two tableaux in which she 
had been assigned the principal ré/e ; therefore, I concluded 
that either Isabel had already yielded, or that Mrs. Felindre 
thought she would do so before the time fixed for the per- 
formance. 

Just as dusk was closing in I went for a stroll in the 
grounds, partly because I felt restless and needed movement 
and a cigar to calm me, partly because I wanted to be alone 
and think—I don’t mind owning it now—of Isabel. 

How I loved that girl! Even now in my sober middle- 
age I cannot think of her without a thrill at the heart. 

I was thinking of her and of my hopeless passion when 
the quick trot of a horse on the road roused me. It was 
nearly dark, and the road which led through the grounds to 
the open country beyond was overhung by trees ; but before 
my eyes had penetrated the gloom, the beating of my heart 
told me who was approaching. It was Isabel Felindre 
mounted on her black mare, Lamia; she was unattended, and 
I ventured to step forward and put my hand on the reins. 

“ You are not going for a ride alone at this late hour, Miss 
Felindre ?” I said, looking up in herface. She had checked 
the mare at the sight of me, but the old mutinous resolute 
expression sat on her lips. 

“Yes, why not ? Iam my own mistress and no child.” 

“Your health ?” 

“My health! Haven’t you heard mama say how strong 
Iam? Nothing hurts me.” 

“Let me beg of you not to overtire yourself. Will you 
promise me not to ride far ?” I persisted. 

Miss Felindre arched her delicate brows in surprise at my 
audacity. 

“ Yes, I know you think it no business of mine,” I went 
on desperately, “ but—but—” 

The words I had sworn never to utter were on my lips, 
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and in another moment my secret would have been my secret 
no longer. But Lamia, like her mistress, resenting my inter- 
ference, tossed her head and champed at the bit. My hand 
was shaken from the mare’s glossy neck, and Isabel laugh- 
ingly bade me let a wilful woman have her way. 

“ Neither Lamia nor I like the curb. Good-bye, Dr. Vyner. 
If I am late for dinner, make my excuses to mama.” 

In a moment she was gone, and I was left standing on 
the darkening road, listening to the beat of Lamia’s feet as 
she carried her mistress from me into the shadowy country 
beyond. 

As I tramped back to the house my heart was very heavy. 
I was full of anxiety on Isabel’s account. To think of the 
wilful girl galloping recklessly through the darkness, made 
me sick with fear for her. Knowing as I alone did of the 
fatal weakness of heart from which she suffered, I dreaded 
what might result from this wild escapade. That she had 
made up her mind to absent herself from Plas Gweneth until 
the tableaux should be over I felt almost certain. Her words 
implied as much. 

As I expected, she did not appear at dinner, and I was 
then forced to tell Mrs. Felindre of her daughter’s absence. 
“She will be back in time for the tableauz,” was the only 

remark she made. The coldness and indifference of her 
tone disgusted me. 
“That woman has no heart,” I muttered to myself, as I 
turned away. 
After dinner the guests began to arrive, and I contrived 
to slip out of the house and go to the stables. 
Greatly to my relief, I heard that Miss Felindre had 
returned from her ride about a quarter-of-an-hour ago. 
“ She has pretty well tired out the mare,” the groom re- 
marked. ‘“ Miss looked done up,too.” 

I hastened back to the house. My anxieties regarding 
Isabel were lightened in one sense, yet I still felt uneasy. 
This strange girl’s recklessness might lead her to some further 
folly. After that exhausting ride she would need rest and 
food, but it was unlikely that she would take either. Whether 
Mrs. Felindre resented my interference or not, I was resolved 
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to save the girl from the consequences of her imprudence, if 
I could. 

In crossing the corridor which traversed the entire width 
of the house, I met Isabel’s maid. Without a thought of 
possible comments in the servant’s hall, I asked if Miss 
Felindre was in her own room, if she seemed fatigued, and 
if she had taken any food. 

“ She is in her room, sir, but her door is locked,” the girl 
answered ; “she often does that when she wishes to be left 
undisturbed.” 

What could Ido? With the house full of company it 
was impossible to raise an alarm, which might after all be 
groundless. I was a comparative stranger, and though I was 
a doctor, Miss Felindre was not my patient. Sorely troubled 
and very anxious, I went down to the drawing-room. Mrs 
Felindre was looking her handsomest, and appeared quite 
radiant with animation as she entertained her guests. The 
next hour was I think the longest I ever lived through. 

“The tableaux begin at half-past ten,” whispered my 
hostess, as she passed me with a smile. “I have arranged 
that ‘ Rebecca and Ivanhoe’ and ‘ Jepthah’s Daughter’ shall 
be the last two on the list.” 

Her eyes and lips smiled triumphantly. She was think- 
ing, I know, of the conversation in the library yesterday, and 
of Isabel’s rebellious words. 

At half-past ten the guests were marshalled into the Oak 
Hall, where a gigantic picture-frame, raised on a dais, and 
draped with curtains, faced the audience. 

It is needless for me to describe the numerous pictures 
that followed in succession when those curtains were drawn 
aside. I was too oppressed with vague fears and anxieties 
to heed the kaleidoscopic changes of colour within the frame, 
the hum of admiration they excited, or the gay chatter of 
the guests. My thoughts were centred on Isabel, and my 
heart ached for the lonely, rebellious girl upstairs, yearning 
over her with a love and pity beyond my poor powers to ex- 
press. 

Mrs. Felindre’s eyes met mine as the curtains parted, dis- 
closing the tableau of ‘Rebecca and Ivanhoe,’ and she 
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smiled proudly. The smile said plainly, ‘You see I haye 
conquered.’ 

And so she had. There, bending over the form of the 
young man who represented the Saxon knight, was the 
slight, pliant figure of Isabel Felindre. Her marble pallor 
suited the character, and so did the heavy tresses of black 
hair streaming over the quaint Eastern dress she wore. The 
girl looked surpassingly beautiful, yet it was a beauty that 
made one tremble—it was so strange, so unearthly. Before 
I could realise the full significance of the scene, the curtain 
hid it from my eyes. Isabel’s proud spirit had yielded, and 
Mrs. Felindre had come off victress in the contest of will, 
and yet I felt no satisfaction in Isabel’s submission, though I 
honestly tried to do so. 

Again the curtains swept apart, revealing two figures, one 
that of the stalwart Jewish soldier, the other, a slim, white- 
clad girlish form. A deadly coldness crept over me as I 
gazed at the face of Isabel. Oh, God ; shall I ever forget the 
mute reproach of those eyes as they turned, not on the 
bronzed face of her supposed father, but on the proud, defi- 
ant visage of Mrs. Felindre. A mist of horror seemed to 
blur my sight as I looked ; the hall swam before my eyes; 
the murmur of talk was like the murmur of the rising 
tide. 

How I got out of the hall I do not know ; a strange stupor 
had fallen on me. The next thing I remember was a voice 
saying : 

“Dr. Vyner, I think Miss Felindre must be ill. Her hand 
was like ice when it touched mine.” 

Then the mist suddenly cleared away. I saw before me 
the tall form of the Hebrew warrior, Jepthah. 

“ Where is she ?” I asked breathlessly. 
“T do not know ; she disappeared directly the curtain fell. 
I presume she went to her own room.” 

Thoroughly alarmed, I turned away from the worthy 
Colonel, who had known Miss Felindre since her babyhood, 
and with whom she was a great favourite, and hurried up- 
stairs. 

Outside one of the numerous doors which led out upon the 
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proad corridor, was a little group of frightened women, 
among them Isabel’s maid. 

“Here’s the doctor!” she exclaimed. “Oh, sir, Miss 
Felindre won’t open her door, and we’re frightened she’s ill ; 
it’s three hours and more since she came in, and there’s not 
been a sound in her room.” 

“ What do you mean ? I saw Miss Felindre not ten minutes 
ago,” I cried. 

“ What is all this about ?” said —_— Felindre, suddenly 
appearing among us. I suppose some rumour of Isabel's ill- 
ness had reached her, for she looked pale and anxious. 

“Oh, ma’am,” cried the maid distractedly, “that was not 
Miss Isabel who acted in the tableaux. She came in dead- 
tired at nine o’clock, and has been locked in her room ever 
since.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Mrs. Felindre, with a look of utter in- 
credulity on her face, “she left the Oak Hall not half-an- 
hour ago.” 

“Tsabel, open the door,” she added, in a tone of command. 
“If you won't, the lock must be broken.” 

A hush fell on us as we waited; a dreadful numbness 
paralysed my mind. I knew not what to think. 

“Open the door, Isabel,” repeated Mrs. Felindre ; but her 
voice faltered, and an awful fear blamched her cheeks and 
lips. 

No answer. 

Mrs. Felindre motioned to one of the men-servants. 

“ Break open the door,” she ordered in a harsh whisper. 

The man did as he was bid. The door fell in with a 
crash, and revealed to all eyes a sight which chilled one’s blood 
with horror. A candle, burnt down to the socket, flickered 
on the dressing table. On the bed lay Isabel’s dead body, 
clad in a mud-splashed riding habit. 

A wild cry burst from Mrs. Felindre’s lips as her eyes 
fell on the white, awful face on the pillow. 

“Isabel ! Isabel!” she shrieked. Then with a groan of 
such anguish as I hope never to see or hear again, she moaned 
out: “She is dead ! She is dead!” 
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I do not attempt to explain the above story. ‘Truth,’ asthe 
time-honoured proverb has it, is ‘stranger than fiction.’ But 
this I may say: I can certify that at the hour when Isabe] 
Felindre’s form was seen in the tableaux, not only by me, 
but by every spectator in the Oak Hall, her dead body wag 
lying on the bed in her own room. For when I and another 
medical man staying in the house examined the corpse, we 
proved beyond a doubt that she had been dead for at leagt 
three hours when we found her lying in her mud-splashed 
riding-habit, just as she returned from that fatal ride. 


THE END. 
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MILLICENT PHAYRE. 


A Tale of Two Worlds. 
By EDRIC VREDENBURG. 


Author of “ Dolly,” “A Marriage in May,” “ A Quiet Retreat,” $e. 





CHAPTER X. 
MR. ROGERS, THE DETECTIVE. 


MILLICENT looked rather pale when she came down to 
breakfast the-morning after she had seen the supposed ghost, 
and the news that Mr. Gravely communicated to her drove 
away the little colour that remained in her cheeks. 

“TI wish you would let me have a few words with you,” 
said Gravely, as she entered the empty breakfast room, neither 
Miss Seymour nor Miss Phillips having as yet put in an appear- 
ance, and Dick not having returned from his early morning 
walk. 

“Certainly,” said Millicent, a little surprised. She and 
Gravely drew to the window, and the latter spoke in a low 
voice, almost a whisper, lest the servants who had come to 
arrange the breakfast should hear what he was about to 
relate. 

“Now you musn’t be frightened,” said he, gently, “ but 
last night some one came into my room while I was asleep, 
and stole my watch and thirty pounds in notes.” 

“Oh! don’t tell me so. Are you quite sure?” cried 
Millicent, aghast. 

“Hush ; don’t speak so loud. No one knows it but Mr. 
Phillips and myself, and he has advised——” 

“I beg your pardon, James, stop a minute and I will 


come back at once,” said Millicent, as she hurriedly left the 
room. 
3 
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She was not gone many seconds, when she returned in an 
excited state. 

“So it was not a ghost afterall, buta thief. My jewel cage 
has gone !” 

“Your jewel case! A ghost! What do you mean ?” ex. 
claimed Gravely, looking very astonished. 

Millicent then related her experience of the night. 

“T think I should even have preferred a ghost. This ig 
too awful,” she said, nearly crying, “ what are we to do?” 

“ Nothing for the present, but keep silent ; if you like to 
tell Miss Phillips and Miss Seymour, do so, but do not breathe 
a word to another soul on the matter; this is what I advise, 
and Mr. Phillips agrees with me. He has gone into Sydney, 
and will return in the evening with a detective. There will 
be no fuss; in fact, no one will be the wiser. The detective wil] 
do his work in silence, and it is not unlikely will put his 
hand upon the thief, and I shall recover my money, and you 
your jewels. Were they valuable ?” 

“T have no idea what they were worth, but there were 
some diamonds amongst them. They were very very valuableto 
me, for they were nearly all presents from my dear grand- 
father. Oh! you don’t know how this has pained me. Iam 
so sorry about your watch and your money, indeed I am.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about them, your own loss is far 
greater than mine,” said Gravely tenderly. He spoke the 
truth. Her loss was indeed far greater than his. 

“| think I will go and tell Miss Phillips. We will be down 
to breakfast in a minute,” said Millicent. 

“Very good ; but impress on them not to let it go any 
further.” 

“ Not even to Mr. Lawrie ?” asked Millicent, as she turned 
at the door. 

“No, not even Mr. Lawrie, so Mr. Phillips advises,” said 
Gravely, thinking that the girl would be more ready to take 
her old friend’s advice than his. 

“ Very well, I won’t tell him ; it would only make him feel 
uncomfortable,” she said, and with these words she ran up- 
stairs to pour out her woes to her two lady friends. 

“ T wonder where Lawrie is,” remarked Gravely, casually, a 
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short time after, as they were seated round the breakfast table. 

“ Mr. Lawrie went out early for his morning walk, and has 
not yet returned, sir,” said one of the servants. 

“ How strange,” remarked Gravely. Dick was some miles 
away, sitting on a fallen tree ; he was deep in thought, think- 
ing over his love and what course he ought to pursue. He 
could not continue thus; go he must, or for a certainty he 
would be unable to restrain himself, and would be telling 
Millicent of his worship, his adoration for her. 

He had quite forgotten his breakfast, which fact showed 
he must have been very much in love, for if one has walked 
for some miles, and gone some hours without food, some- 
thing within generally lets one know it, but this something 
had been entirely conquered by the heart, so Dick sat on 
wondering why fate had been so unkind to him as to cause 
him to fall in love with an heiress, and why he had been 
born with a conscience that whispered to him : ‘If you have 
no means yourself, how can you ask her to marry you, and 
then live upon her money ?’ 

While Dick thus brooded, not being able to make up his 
mind at all to his satisfaction, and while the breakfast at 
Cannonbar Ranch was proceeding in a dismal silence, Mr. 
Phillips was travelling to Sydney as fast as a good horse in 
a light dog-cart could take him. 

On arriving in the city, he drove at once to the head police 
station, and told his story to an inspector. Mr. Phillips was 
well known in Sydney as well asin the environs ; knownas a 
rich and influential man, and as a kind-hearted and an 
honest one, so he was treated with the civility he deserved. 

“T will send Mr. Rogers back with you, and also a man to 
help him. You can explain the whole business to him as you 
drive home. He is an exceedingly clever fellow, and knows 
his work thoroughly ; I should leave everything in his hands, 
if I were you, and be entirely guided by him.” 

“Very many thanks,” said Mr. Phillips, “I will go round 
and put the horse up, and hire another to take us back. Will 
Mr. Rogers be ready by the time I return here ?” 

“He will be waiting for you.” 

As the inspector had said, Mr. Rogers and his assistant 
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were both ready to start when Mr. Phillips came back to the 
police station with another horse in his trap. 

The principal detective was a man of about fifty, short of 
stature and slovenly built; his face was clean shaven, and 
with the exception of his eyes, which were small and bright, 
his features were devoid of expression. He wore an old 
frock coat, and a “ pot” hat, and was a man whom no one 
would have noticed wherever he might have been met. 

His assistant was a young man of about twenty-five. He 
was quite the reverse of his senior in nearly all points, being 
tall and well made, not by any means bad looking, and well 
though not over dressed. 

As soon as the dog-cart arrived, Mr. Rogers got up in 
front, and Jones, the assistant, took his seat at the back, 
which he had all to himself, as Mr. Phillips had wisely not 
brought a groom with him. 

Directly they were out of the noise and bustle of the city, 
Mr. Rogers requested that he might hear an account of the 
affair.” 

“ Now, sir,” said the detective, “just tell me the story from 
the beginning, from the moment you discovered the theft. I 
won't interrupt you, and till afterwards, please do not give 
me your ideas onthe matter; [like to judge for myself first.” 

Mr. Phillips in a few words described how Gravely had 
come to his room and acquainted him with the fact of his 
money and watch having been stolen. It must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Phillips was not aware that Millicent’s jewel 
case had also been abstracted, he having left the station before 
this was discovered. 

“ As soon as I was dressed,” continued Mr. Philips, “ Mr. 
Gravely and I examined all the windows and doors of the 
house ; we found them secured on the inside, so I have come 
to the conclusion that the thief must be one of the inmates of 
the house.” 

“ Never mind what conclusions you have come to,” said 
Rogers, not very politely. “ Now I will ask you to give me 4 
history, or such part of the history that you are acquainted 
with, of the persons living in the house. We will begin with 
it’s owner—Miss Phayre.” 
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“T really don’t see what Miss Phayre can have to do with 
it,” remarked Mr. Phillips, a little ruffled by the detective’s 
rough speech, and, as he thought, useless question. 

“JT don’t suppose anything,” said Rogers ; “still you would 
oblige me by telling me what you know of her.” 

“Qh! very well!” exclaimed Mr. Phillips, and forthwith 
proceeded to give an account of Millicent, and details of his 
sister, and of Miss Seymour, and also told the little he knew 
of Gravely and Dick Lawrie. This done, he was also re- 
quested to recount what he knew of the servants. 

“Thanks !” said Mr. Rogers ; “ Miss Phayre isa very pretty 
young woman, is she not ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Phillips, shortly. 

“And you say Mr. Lawrie is a fine handsome young man, 
but no money, eh ?” 

“Very little money, but very good looking, certainly.” 

“Spoons ?” asked Mr. Rogers. 

“What do you mean ?” said Mr. Phillips, feeling that a few 
more such remarks would make him very angry. Mr. Rogers 
might be a very clever detective, but his manners were cer- 
tainly not those of a Vere de Vere. 

“Mean ? Why isthere any love making between the two ?” 

“None, I am quite sure.” 

“Do you think the young man is sweet upon her?” per- 
sisted the detective. 

“Well—well he may be,” replied Mr. Philips, hesitatingly, 
“but I don’t see what that has to do with the robbery.” 

“May be nothing, may be it has. Now, this Mr. Gravely, 
on what terms is he with her; is he spoons also ?” 

“T told you that he has only lately lost his wife. I think, 
in fact I am sure, he has no sentiments towards Miss Phayre 
but those of a relation.” 

“Yes, of course as a cousin. Who would inherit the pro- 
perty supposing Miss Phayre died ?” 

“He would.” 

“Umph! Now when my friend and I arrive at the station, 
I hope you will leave matters entirely to us. Give me the 
run of the house. Invent some story as to who we are; we 
might be architects taking measurement previous to some 
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alterations, or anything you like, so as to leave us free ep. 
trance to the different rooms which we shall have to search, 
including yours, and even Miss Phayre’s; one cannot say 
where the money may not be hid.” 

“Certainly ; I will guarantee that you may do whatever 
you wish at the house. Do you think it likely that the thief 
will be caught.” 

“Tt is not unlikely,” said Rogers. 

“Then you have already formed an idea on the subject ?” 
asked Mr. Phillips. 

“ May be I have, may be I havn’t. Now I will smoke and 
think if you will allow me.” Whereupon Mr. Rogers filled 
a short clay pipe with very strong tobacco, and half closing 
his small eyes, he remained silent until the dog-cart drove up 
to the house. It was five o’clock in the afternoon when they 
arrived, Mr. Phillips having been away eleven hours. 

The servants were given to understand that these strangers 
were about to take measurements in the different rooms, and 
that they were not to be interrupted, so no one suspected the 
detectives’ business. The two men went first to Gravely’s 
room, in which they remained for considerably over an hour, 
during which time Mr. Rogers and his assistant searched 
every corner, going even so far as to pull up the matting and 
to probe the mattresses. Of course they had been informed 
of the robbery of the jewels, so they were on the look out for 
them as well as for the watch and bank notes. Mr. Rogers, 
without the least shame or compunction, read every letter 
and paper that he found ; without hesitation he opened any: 
boxes which came in his way ; locks seemed nothing to him, 
for taking a bunch of skeleton keys out of his pocket he 
would manipulate them in such a manner that in five minutes 
at the longest the box would be opened. Finding nothing in 
Gravely’s room to give them a clue, the two passed on to 
Mr. Phillips’ apartment, where they did not remain long 
before they proceeded to the next room, which was Dick 
Lawrie’s. Here Mr. Roger’s examination became still more 
minute and careful. He must indeed have formed some 
theory, for never did apartment undergo such a thorough in- 
vestigation. The last thing he took down and examined was 
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an old jacket which hung on a peg behind the door. In the 
pocket of this jacket he found a pocket book ; after glancing 
at its contents, the detective started and excitedly called his 


assistant to him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MR. ROGERS MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


It should be stated before entering into what the prin- 
cipal detective had found in the pocket-book, that two 
months previously when Dick left Cannonbar Ranch to live 
with Mr. Phillips he had asked permission to leave behind a 
box containing various things, books and clothes which he 
was not in immediate need of. When he paid his weekly 
visits to Millicent’s home he was in the habit of changing 
his work-a-day clothes there for a suit which he thought 
more befitting to the drawing room of his hostess. 

On the day before the arrival of the detectives and the 
one preceding Millicent’s nocturnal adventure, Dick had taken 
off the old coat he had driven over in and changed it fora 
better one, leaving the one he had been wearing hanging on 
the peg behind the door, and at the same time omitting to 
transfer the contents of its pockets to the other. It was thus 
that Mr. Rogers had found the book. 

The detective’s nimble fingers rummaged the several 
divisions—it was a large book—and almost immediately came 
in contact with some paper of peculiar workmanship and 
somewhat crisp to the touch. He pulled this paper out and 
found it to be Bank of England notes screwed up intoa 
small roll. He opened them, counted them; there were 
six ; he glanced at the numbers, which were the same that 
Mr. Gravely had told him were upon his notes, those that 
had been stolen. It was then that Mr. Rogers had called 
excitedly to his assistant. 

“The missing notes,” exclaimed the senior to his fellow- 
worker. Jones came forward and examined them, and then 
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a silence of some seconds reigned. “ Well, Jones, what do 
you think of this business?” asked Rogers, after the long 
pause. 

“Think! Why that this Lawrie must be a fool to have 
put them in such a place, unless he thought that we would 
not look in his coat, such a hiding place being too open.” 

“Oh Jones, Jones,” said Rogers, shaking his head sadly, 
“T’m afraid you are a fool. Why hasn’t the man who stole 
these notes had hours to hide them in, might he not have 
gone to the woods and hidden them in the hollow of a tree, 
or under a stone, or in any such convenient place where he 
could go and find them afterwards. The man who put these 
notes here is a fool, and at the same time he is not one. He 
was a fool to think that I should believe that Lawrie stole 
them and hid them in his pocket to be found by me. And 
he is not a fool because he knows that it will be almost im- 
possible for me to bring it home to the real thief, whereas 
the fact of my finding the notes in Mr. Lawrie’s pocket must 
be known, and although he will of course indignantly deny 
it, he will find it too warm for him to remain here. So he 
will leave Cannonbar Ranch doubtless believed innocent by 
most people, but still bound to leave, and the real culprit 
will have the field to himself. That’s what Gravely thought, 
for I believe him to be the thief we are looking for. I may 
as well say I thought so before entering the house, otherwise 
I should not have undertaken this careful search. I felt 
pretty sure about finding either the money or the jewels in 
this room. You look astonished Jones, but I will tell you 
something more, and then you will see why I had a suspicion 
about Mr. Gravely. Two years ago you know I went to 
London on the Griffith’s forgery case. One night business took 
me to a low gambling house near Drury Lane. I saw Mr. 
Gravely there, and although in very different circumstances 
I recognised him at once when I saw him downstairs. Of 
course he does not remember me. The man is a bad egg, I 
can see that at a glance.” 

“Well, upon my word, youare a caution,” said Jones, looking 
admiringly upon his chief. 

Mr. Rogers while speaking had put the notes in his pocket, 
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and was about to return the book to the coat, when he 
thought he might just as well look at a bundle of letters it 
contained. It would have been unprofessional to put them 
back without reading them, so he undid the string which 
tied them together, and hurriedly read their contents, 

They were letters from Dick’s mother and sisters, and 
contained no information worthy of the notice of Mr. Rogers. 

But there was one envelope which upon looking at the 
address called forth an oath which must not be put on paper, 
but which the detective might almost have been excused for 
using, so astonished was he at what he beheld. This was 
the address : 

“To RICHARD LAWRIE. 

Remember your promise. Do not open this unless any- 
thing extraordinary should happen at Cannonbar Ranch 
within one year after your arrival there, and destroy it if 
nothing occurs to cause you suspicion. 

Amy GRAVELY.” 

“Well, taking all things into consideration at the present 
moment, this beats cock fighting,” exclaimed Mr. Rogers, 
and without further ado he took a pen-knife from his pocket 
and cut open the envelope. He read the letter to himself 
first, and then gave vent to his feelings bya prolonged whistle. 
He studied the letter some moments, and then seating him- 
self upon the bed, read it aloud to Jones. 

“Well, my boy, what do you think of that ?” exclaimed 
Rogers, after he had finished reading. 

The junior detective’s face was a perfect picture of wonder, 
mixed to a certain extent with perplexity, Mr. Rogers’ phy- 
siognomy was also lit with an animated expression wholly 
foreign to his usually phlegmatic features. And no wonder, 
for although a man with a great and varied experience he 
had never yet had to do with a case so extraordinary as this, 

“Come, Jones,” he suddenly exclaimed, after they had been 
sitting some minutes in silence, “I think I see my way clear. 
We hold a powerful card; let us lose no time before we play 
it.” 

Jones made no remark, trusting altogether in his chief, 
but blew out the candles, for they had worked so late that 
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lights had been necessary, and followed his chief downstairs, 

While the little scene above recorded was being enacted, 
another as interesting to the actors, but totally different in 
character, was being performed downstairs. 

Dick Lawrie returned to Cannonbar Ranch at half-past 
eight in the evening, tired out with bodily fatigue, for he had 
been out the whole day, and dejected in spirit because he 
had determined to leave that part of the colony, and never 
again to enter the precincts of Cannonbar Ranch, and resolved 
to bid farewell to Millicent for ever. 

He came in to the house by the back way, and taking off 
his heavy boots, put on a pair of thin shoes, and then walked 
quietly into the dining room, the door of which was open. 
Seeing no one, he was about to leave and go in quest of Mr, 
Phillips and Gravely, who he supposed were in the library, 
when asound attracted his attention. It was a miserable little 
sound and resembled a sob more than anything else, and for 
a very good reason, for it was a sob, and proceeded right from 
the heart of the heroine of this story, from the woman that Dick 
loved even better than his life. The young man walked 
quickly across the room. 

“Oh! Millicent, I—I beg your pardon, Miss Phayre, what 
is the matter? Whatare you crying for?” 

Millicent rose hastily from the chair on which she had 
been sitting, near the window. Startled by the unexpected in- 
terruption, she hastily dried her eyes and attempted to appear 
at her ease. Needless to say she was unsuccessful. 

** What is the matter ?” repeated Dick, and his voice showed 
the question was not asked out of mere curiosity. 

“T have been so miserable all day,” said she, piteously. 

“Tell me what has made you miserable. Don’t think me 
impertinent for asking you, but I, too, am miserable,and you 
know two miserable people can sometimes manage to console 
one another. Come tell me.” 

“T was told not to tell anyone, but I will tell you; in fac 
I think it only right that you should know. Something 
terrible happened here last night.” 

“ Something terrible here? Why I heard nothing of it,” 
cried Dick, in astonishment. 
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“You went out so early, and have not been back all day, 
so you could not. But an awful robbery has taken place.” 

“A robbery! Good Heavens! You don’t say so.” 

“Tsn’t it fearful? Mr. Gravely has had thirty pounds and 
his watch stolen, and they have taken my jewel case. The 
detectives are now searching the rooms foraclue. And I 
am told that it must have been somebody in the house, 
because all the doors and windows were found secured. The 
servants here have been on the station for years, and served 
poor dear grandpapa faithfully, and I have always felt sure 
that they one and all almost loved me. And the whole time 
to-day, as I have watched them going about their work, 
smiling when they met me, I have said to myself, ‘I am 
told one of them must be a thief,’ and I cannot believe, 
I will not believe it, and yet there is the fact of the money 
and jewels having gone. So yousee I have some cause to be 
miserable.” 

“You have indeed,” responded Dick. “You amaze and 
distress me, and it is more difficult than I thought to console 
you.” 

It was true what Dick said. No words of consolation 
could alter the fact of the robbery having taken place, and 
that one of the household was a thief. But if Dick failed 
in words his actions were sympathetic. He took the girl’s 
hand in his and drew her towards him; she seemed to see 
nothing strange in this, and did not resist. 

“But I am glad,” continued Dick, “that nothing has 
happened to you. Bad as it is, it might have been worse, 
and when I first saw you crying I imagined all sorts of 
horrible things. If anything were to happen to you, I could 
not bear that,” and Dick gently pressed the little hand he 
held in his; he really could not help it. She turned her eyes, 
moist with tears, upwards to him with an expression of 
mingled pleasure and wonder in her face. 

“It’s very kind of you to feel for me,” she said. “ Now you 
must tell me what is making you miserable. It is nothing 
half so bad as my trouble, I am quite sure. By-the-way, I 
must scold you for staying away all day. Do you know it is 
very rude of you to come and spend a day or two here, and 
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then go out for so long” Millicent was making a poor 
attempt at being cheerful. 

“T went out to have a long think,” said Dick. “ You must 
not imagine that I am rude, for you know it is the last thing 
in the world I should be to you. You must think of me 
always as having you more at heart than any other living soul, 
I—I am going away, going to leave this part of the world 
forever.” And Dick’s voice faltered as he spoke. 

“Going away! Oh! why do you say that ?” cried Milli- 
cent. 

“T must, indeed I must.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Why ? Why do you ask? Do you not know the reason?” 

The two had been holding hands all this time, and had 
been standing very close together. As Dick asked the las 
question, Millicent raised her eyes and met those of the man 
standing beside her. If ever language of the eyes was spoken 
and understood it was in those few seconds, as the two stood 
gazing into each other’s faces and reading each other's souls. 

“And supposing I do understand the reason,” she said, 
averting her gaze and looking down, “ why should you go?” 

“T see you know now, so why should I tell you that I love 
you, and so must go.” 

“Tf you love me it is very cruel of you to leave me.” 

“My darling,” said Dick, as he drew her even closer to 
him, “I’m so poor and you are so rich, how can I ask you to 
be my wife?” 

“Then don’t ask me,” said Millicent, smiling, “if you like 
I will turn the tables and ask ae 

“ Please, Miss,” said the servant suddenly coming into the 
now almost dark room, “ Mr. Phillips and the strange gentle- 
man would like to see you and Mr. Lawrie in the library, 
if you will come.” 


’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MR. ROGERS PLAYS HIS CARD. 


The library at Cannonbar Ranch was a large room luxu- 
riously furnished, and with walls completely covered with 
books. It was lighted on the night upon which Millicent 
and Dick had been summoned ‘to hear what Mr. Rogers 
had to say by two lamps, one placed on a bracket fixed 
to the wall, and the other standing upon a table in the centre 
of the room. 

When Millicent and Dick entered, the former walked 
across and seated herself in a chair between Miss Phillips 
and Miss Seymour. Dick took the only remaining vacant 
seat, which was at the side of the table, the lamp throwing 
its light full upon his face, the paper shade having been 
removed. Opposite to him sat Mr. Gravely, behind whom 
stood Jones. Mr. Phillips was at one end of the table and 
Mr. Rogers at the other; the latter was standing facing the 
company. The detective had himself arranged the chairs 
in the best way possible for him to have a clear view of 
the faces round him. 

Every one seemed intensely nervous, especially Mr. 
Gravely ; he was very pale, and his lips and his fingers 
visibly trembled. The only exception was Mr. Rogers, who 
was perfectly composed, but his assistant was even agitated, 
not knowing in the least what course matters would take, 
but if agitated, he was certainly quite prepared for any 
emergency. His hand was resting lightly on the back of 
Gravely’s chair, and his eyes wandered over the room, taking 
in the different means of egress should anyone attempt to 
escape. 

Seeing that everybody was seated and ready waiting to 
hear what he had to say, Mr. Rogers spoke in a slow, 
measured voice, which was somewhat tantalising. 

“I believe that you all, with one exception, know,” he 
began, “why I and my colleague have been called in. Mr. 
Lawrie is the only one who has not been made acquainted with 
the fact that a robbery took place in this house last night.” 
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“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Dick, “I have just heard 
it.” 

“T told Mr. Lawrie not many minutes ago,” said Millicent, 
“T considered it my duty to do’so, \as he was a guest in 
my house.” 

“Very good, Miss,” said Mr. Rogers, “I will now proceed 
to tell what I have already discovered. We first made a 
search in Mr. Gravely’s room, but found nothing there to 
help us; we were equally unfortunate in Mr. Phillips’, but 
in the next room, which is Mr. Lawrie’s, we did indeed 
make a find.” 

Mr. Rogers stopped to note the effect of his words, and 
to read the interested faces that were turned upon him. 
Dick looked very surprised, and Gravely turned even whiter 
than he was before. After a short pause, which no one 
interrupted by so much as even an exclamation, the detective 
proceeded : 

“We found,” the words came very slowly and distinctly, 
“we found the missing notes in a pocket-book belonging to 
Mr. Lawrie, which was in a coat hanging upon the peg of 
his room door.” The silence was immediately broken by 
more than one voice. In their excitement both Dick and 
Mr. Phillips rose hastily from their chairs ; Mr. Gravely leant 
back in his, but his face expressed no less surprise than the 
rest. Millicent gave a little cry and took Miss Phillips’ 
hand. 

“What do you mean?” cried Dick, almost as pale as Mr. 
Gravely, “do you mean to say you found the notes in my 
pocket-book ?” 

“T do,” replied Rogers, coolly. “Now, I must ask you all 
to sit down and not interrupt me. I do not bring the charge 
against you, Mr. Lawrie, of having stolen the notes.” 

“You had better not,” said Dick, fiercely, with a look 
in his eyes that showed that sweet tempered as he generally 
was he could be the very reverse of sweet if roused by an 
insult or unjust accusation. 

“But at the same time,” continued the detective, taking 
no notice of the interruption, “the fact cannot be over- 
looked that the notes were so found, and it is also very 
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suspicious that you left the house alone early this morning, 
and did not return till late, which, I am told, you are not 
in the habit of doing.” 

Dick rose again to his feet, and was about to make a 
most indignant reply, when he was stopped by another 
voice. Millicent had also risen and come a step nearer the 
table. It was she who spoke. “How dare you say such 
things about a guest of mine,” she said. “If the notes have 
been found in Mr. Lawrie’s pocket, they have been placed 
there by someone else. Mr. Lawrie’s denial is sufficient 
for us to believe him innocent of suchan act. I should 
not have required even that. But if there is anyone here or 
elsewhere who wants further proof, let them understand 
this, that I am engaged to be married to Mr. Lawrie, and 
even the most doubting would hardly suppose a man would 
steal thirty pounds when he is about to become the owner 
of Cannonbar Ranch.” If the lamp had suddenly exploded 
it would hardly have caused more sensation than these few 
words of Millicent’s. As she finished speaking, she went to 
Dick’s side, and placed her hand in his, and as she felt the 
pressure of his trembling fingers and heard the broken 
‘God bless you,’ of his voice, she was proud and happy. 

“Curse him !” muttered Gravely, between his teeth, and 
in a low tone intended for no one to hear ; nevertheless, the 
exclamation had been caught by Mr. Rogers’ sharp ears on 
the qui vive for everything. 

Curse him! and indeed he must have meant it. His 
planning had been useless ; he had put off his plot till too late, 
and Dick and Millicent were engaged. Well he—Gravely 
—had lost her but he had not lost the property. She 
could die as well as another woman; she was not proof 
against poison. 

Mr. Phillips, his sister, and Miss Seymour, were all taken 
by surprise, but were not altogether displeased ; it was a 
relief for them to think it was not Gravely who was to 
be married to Millicent, for of late they had had their 
suspicions that this was that gentleman’s desire. 

“ Miss,” said Mr. Rogers, his phlegmatic face not showing 
the least annoyance at Millicent’s rebuke, “ Miss, I mean 
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io insult nobody, and if you will but sit down and hear 
me out patiently, you will think differently of me.” 

Millicent, after gently pressing Dick’s hand, went back 
to her seat, and the rest of the party followed her example 
and sat down, with the exception of Mr. Rogers, who stil] 
remained standing. He was about to proceed, when Gravely 
suddenly rose, pressing his hands to his forehead. His white 
face had turned an ashen grey. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Millicent, again rising. 

“Only a little faint. I shall be better in a moment. Pray 
proceed ; don’t mind me. I can assure you I shall be all 
right directly,” and he again sat down, motioning the 
detective to go on. 

“T found something else in the pocket-book,” said Rogers, 
“Tn our profession we read everything that comes in our 
way that may give us a clue, and as matters were rather 
suspicious, I read Mr. Lawrie’s letters.” 

Dick started, and was about to say something, when 
he caught Millicent’s eyes, and remained silent. 

“ Amongst that gentleman’s papers,” continued the detec- 
tive, “I found one with an extraordinary direction, so 
strange, that I considered it my duty to open it. The envelope 
contained a letter. Here it is. I will read it aloud. 

Mr. Rogers held Amy’s last letter in his hand, and 
waited some seconds before he proceeded with it. Then, 
in a clear and very slow voice, he read as follows : 

“On board the Pearl of the Ocean. ¢ 

My DEAR FRIEND,—This letter, although an important 
one, must be very short, for I am too weak to hold the pen 
long ; besides, I might be caught writing. Let me, before I i 
say another word, thank you for your kind attention to me 
during this voyage, a voyage which, when you open this, will 
have proved a longer journey to me than to you, for it will 
have ended by my death. You will only have opened this in 
the event of something extraordinary having happened at 
Cannonbar Ranch. This is why I give it to you, because I 
can foretell that something fearful will happen there. 1 
cannot enter into details, but suffice it to say my married 
life has been one long hell, so much a hell that I am allow- 
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ing my husband to do away with me gradually. He is 
poisoning me by degrees, and when he sees a fitting oppor- 
tunity he will make the dose stronger, and I, without regret, 
shall die. My husband is the next heir to the property of 
Cannonbar Ranch, and he is getting rid of me so that he 
may be free to marry his cousin, or he is capable, in the 
event of her refusing him, of murdering her, and she is 
pound to refuse him. If you remain on the station, I can 
foresee that you will stand in his way, because a link will 
be formed between you and Miss Phayre. My husband 
will then turn his attention to you, but if you hold this 
letter you hold the winning card. Do not endeavour to 
bring him to justice, because such an attempt would be 
fruitless, and would cast a stain upon the name. But ask 
him this simple question: ‘How did your wife die, Mr. 
Gravely ?’ and note the effect. He is an arrant coward, 
and will prove it by your never seeing him again. I know 
the man so well, too well—far too well. 

This letter is confused I know, but I am so sick and ill, 
that you must forgive me, and endeavour to read between 
the lines the misery of my life. Heaven bless you, 

Amy GRAVELY.” 

No one for a full minute stirred or opened their lips, 
but their eyes were all turned upon James Gravely. He 
also remained silent and perfectly still ; then suddenly he 
rose and staggered to his feet, he threw his arms wildly 
into the air, his eyes rolling in a strange and awful manner. 
“Tts a lie,” he shrieked, “Its a— Oh! good God, look there,” 
and he pointed with a trembling finger towards the door. 
All eyes were immediately turned from him to the direction 
to which he pointed, but no one could seeanything. “Keep 
off! keep off!” he shrieked, louder than before, and throw- 
ing out both arms as if to ward off the approach of some 
unwelcome visitor. Then suddenly his crooked fingers tore 
at his collar, and his livid face flushed red, from red it 
turned to purple, and with another wild shriek, which must 
have been heard all over the house, James Gravely fell 
violently to the floor. 

Dick and Rogers raised him. His face was now black, 
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and he was grasping for breath. Mr. Phillips, taking 
Millicent by the shoulders, with scant ceremony pushed her 
out of the room, and then treated his sister and Miss 
Seymour in the same manner. 

“He’s going,” said Rogers, speaking of Gravely, “fetch 
some water and dash it over his head.” 

Mr. Phillips ran to obey this command, but by the time 
he returned, he was evidently too late. The water, although 
thrown violently in the dying man’s face, had no effect 
upon him. Mr. Rogers’ words proved true. James Gravely 
was going ; in half-an-hour’s time he was gone. He wag 
dead. 

* x * * * 2 e 

A month after this terrible scene, Millicent rose froma 
bed of illness. The shock she had received that night had 
been too great a strain upon her nerves. She had even 
been more ill than she was after her grandfather's death, 
But with tender nursing and loving care she soon regained 
her strength, and the roses returned to her cheeks. 

Another two months after she made her first appearance 
downstairs, there was a gay time at Cannonbar Ranch 
Never had such a wedding been seen in that part of the 
conntry before, as the wedding of Richard Lawrie and 
Millicent Phayre. But there was a sadness afterwards to 
those who remained behind, for Millicent bade good-bye 
for a whole year to her dear friends on the station, for the 
honeymoon was to be spent in Old England, to which 
country. the happy man took his happy wife, to be intro- 
duced to a joyous mother and as joyous sisters. 

It was seldom afterwards that James Gravely’s name 
was mentioned by Millicent or her husband, and then only 
in a hushed whisper. 

Our heroine never recovered her jewels; they had been 
too well hidden, but she found other jewels, for she found 


happiness and love, and what purer gems are wanted in this 
life ? 


THE END. 
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IT wasa glorious day in May. The old town of Tréves had 
never looked more beautiful with its ancient cathedral and 
old gabled houses, its Mozelle so deeply blue, and green 
mountains gleaming in the rosy light of the afternoon sun, 
its wild glens so thickly walled with leaves that twilight 
reigned about the trees at noon. O’er hill and dale, land and 
water, all nature seemed to be rejoicing that Spring had come 
once more. Only I was sad as I sat sobbing in my room, 
heeding not the beauty of the day nor the sunlight that 
streamed between the chinks of the closed blinds as if to 
” mock me in my misery. 

I was beautiful, witchingly, wondrously beautiful, and, 
pity me, to-morrow I was to die! 

What mattered it that my golden hair fell in rippling 
curls below my knees, or that my eyes were the shade of 
violets, or my features Grecian ? 

What was my beauty worth tomenow? when to-morrow 
I was to die. 

To die to the world of life and beauty, of mirth and 
pleasure, and to be immured in a convent for ever more. 

I was so young, scarce seventeen, and to-morrow I was to 
say good-bye to everything I loved, and live between the 
bare walls of a convent’s dark cell. I, who so loved the 
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world, the flowers, and the sunshine. I, who hated solitude 
and darkness,—whose life had. been so bright and happy, 
who had lived as the birds live, to whom freedom is the 
breath of life. I who had been féted and courted, and brought 
up in luxury and splendour, to change it all for the life of a 
nun ! 

Never had the world seemed to me so attractive, or my 
home so fair as to-day! Never had I gazed on those smooth 
green lawns sloping down to the river which flowed g9 
quickly by, hastening to join the Rhine and tell its tales of 
joy or woe, with such admiring eyes. Oh, to be borne away 
on its calm, cool waters, and find oblivion and rest! Away 
from this bright, beautiful home, this garden with its para- 
dise of flowers, and this aching, miserable heart that throbbed 
so cruelly within my breast! 

Alas! I knew that I could not get away from them, that 
no absence could ease my heart or still my pain, that in my 
dreams this scene would ever rise before me, only to mock 
me on waking, when I should stretch out my hands towards 
it and find it no longer there. 

No prayers could blot out the past; no tears bring forget- 
fulness, and never could I undo the act which to-morrow 
would shut me off from all mankind and seal my fate. 

Those vows once taken, could never be cancelled. Alas! 
that I had to take them. Would that I might die instead! 

I had always known that to-morrow I must give up the 
world and live only for God, and until one little year ago, I 
had never felt it hard. I had even been resigned, for it had 
seemed to me part of my destiny,—but now it seemed 
to me the very refinement of cruelty, for—I loved and was 
beloved. 

In all my seventeen years of life I had never known the 
meaning of the word to love. 

No human thing had cared for me, and I had cared for 
no one since my father died. I had grown up heeding no- 
thing if I might be free to roam the woods or to bask in the 
sunshine, and now the first person who loved me, and whom 
I loved with all the strength of a young heart, I was to part 
from for ever. 
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How could I give my mind only to Heaven, when my 
heart was all on earth ? 

I had sobbed aloud in my agony, I had prayed to our 
Gracious Lady to intercede for me, and soften my mother's 
heart, but my prayers had been unheard. My tears were all 
dried now, I knew that no tears would avail me. I knew 
that to-night I should say good-bye to him I loved, and that 
never should I see his face again. 

To-night the world would gaze on my beauty for the last 
time ; to-night I should be decked out in splendour and dia- 
monds, and to-morrow my head would be shorn, and I should 
wear the sable robes of a nun! 

Andall this would happen from a woman's love of money, 
and that woman, ah, pity me, my own mother! 

I was her only child, but no mother’s love had she ever 
given me, no fond word had she ever spoken to me,—never 
had her eyes rested on me with affection. No pride had she 
in my beauty; praise of my face had but goaded her to mad- 
ness, and at last had made her hate me, but to-morrow she 
would be rid of me for ever, and my money would be hers. 

My father, the Baron de Vivie, had married her for love; 
he had loved her as men rarely love, but his affection had 
been trampled on, and turned to bitterness. He soon found 
that although her face was so fair, she was soulless and heart- 
less, selfish to the core, living only for admiration, and her 
one passion—money. 

No wonder that he grew morose and soured, hating and dis- 
trusting all mankind, and wishing his child to enter a con- 
vent. 

We were not very rich, but I was an immense heiress, 
my grandfather the Graf von Eclesberg leaving me all his 
money, and on my death, to my mother,—another reason 
why my mother hated me, for I heard her say one day to my 
father, “ But for your hateful child the money would have 
been mine!” 

My father died when I was fifteen, and on his death-bed 
he made me swear that I should enter a convent on attaining 
my seventeenth birthday. “Believe me, meine geliebte,” he 
said ‘ the cloister will be the happiest life for you; you will 
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be saved the anguish and the heartrendings of what fools 
call love, and I shall die happy, knowing that in the calm, 
passionless life of the cloister nothing can touch or harm 
my beloved child. But if your mother grows to love you, 
and wishes to keep you with her, then she can release you 
from your oath, or if she should die before that time, then 
is your oath null and I leave it to your own good sense to 
choose your path in life. Alas! too well do I know your 
mother’s fatal love of money, to believe she would resign it 
for anything or anybody. Ah, Selma! mein theures kind, 1 
pray to God you may never know the torment my life hag 
been. I feel that I have done rightly in making you promise 
me this. Now I know that I shall meet you in Heaven, and 
you will never feel the sorrows -and cares of a cruel world” 

He died, and as I gazed on his sweet face and noted the 
happy smile that illumined it, I registered again the oath 
that had made his death-bed so happy. 

Ah, if I had only known! If some good saint had but 
held me back, what misery might have been spared. 

Alas! I had loved my father, and I had not understood 
the nature of the oath that I had taken; but when I awoke 
to all that the cloister meant—when I had met Gerald Ingram 
in London in that last short year when they were showing 
me the world !—when I knew that I loved him and he en- 
treated me to be his,—then! 

Then I threw myself at my mother’s feet, and sobbing 
entreated her to take my money, my lands, my all; but to 
release me from the terrible oath that bound me to a living 
tomb. 

“Oh, mother,” I cried, “you who have never loved me 
have pity, spare me from taking those vows which will be a 
mockery and a crime, or if you will not give me freedom, 
then be merciful and kill me!” 

My tears wetted her gown, but did not move her heart; 
her face never softened nor her eyes grow less hard. Draw- 
ing herself to her full height, in the same cold tones that she 
would have used to welcome a stranger, or talk about the 
weather, and without a tremour in her voice, she said : 

“Get up, Selma! you forget yourself anda De Vivie when 
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you grovel there. The oath that you took of your own free 
will I shall not release you from. I think it best that you should 
become one of the good nuns of Santa Maria, and I trust 
that in prayers and penitence you may wash out your many 
sins; and if you knelt there for years and wept tears of 
plood, my decision would be unalterable, for it is for your 
own good.” ; 

And I knew that she spoke the truth, and that her heart 
was harder than stone, to me her only child. 

So it came about that to-day was my last day in the 
world, and to-morrow the vows were to be taken which were 
to chain me to the cloister till death released me. 

I should leave my cell but for the capelle till that 
last day when they would carry me out to lay me under the 
cold stones where I should have knelt so often. 

To-night my adieu to the world was to be said, and a 
grand ball was to be given at our chateau. 

I allowed myself to be dressed in my satin robes, and 
my maid sobbing, did up my silken tresses for the last time, 
and clasped the jewels on my neck and arms, and then, 
taking a long look at me, buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed aloud. 

I wondered dimly why she should feel so acutely my 
leaving my home for ever, when my own mother felt it not 
at all. She had been my nurse in the long past years, 
and had only recently become my maid. She had ever been 
a faithful and trusted friend, and she knew the grief that 
was tearing my heart, and would have helped me if she had 
been able, and I loved her for her sweet sympathy. 

A murmur went through the assembly as I entered the ball- 
room. Many a mother’s eyes filled with tears as she gazed 
at me, and nearly everyone looked sad ; even those who had 
envied me, and whose lovers I had unwittingly taken from 
them, looked pityingly at me now. Only my mother’s face 
grew colder, and her eyes more cruel as they rested on me. 

I heard a lady say to her, “ How terribly cruel this part- 
ing must seem to you!” 

And my mother’s answer, “ Yes, but it is her own wish ! ” 

I turned away dazed and bewildered at her treachery 
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and hypocrisy, which filled me with rebellion, till I almost 
forgot myself, and cried out in my agony that it was not 
so, but a bare lie, and that the thought of my future life 
was repellant tome! Thank God I did not doso! I wag 
saved from myself, and the voice of him I loved, said to me 
at that moment, “Let me take you to have some refresh. 
ment, Fraulein de Vivie.” I placed my hand on his arm 
and left the ball-room, with its brilliant lights and radiant 
faces, hiding many a troubled heart, the gay notes of the 
band ringing in my ears. 

Instead of taking me to the refreshment room, he led 
me out on tothe balcony, down the stone steps into the 
grounds. 

The soft wind fanned my fevered cheek, which wag 
flushed with emotion, and stirred the curls upon my fore- 
head, and seemed to soothe my troubled spirit. 

The lovely moon poured a flood of light over the whole 
scene, lighting up Gerald Ingram’s handsome face, haggard 
and white with misery. | 

“My darling!” he said, drawing me to him, “this farce 
must not go on.” Let us go and entreat your mother to 
save you from this living death, or let us fly before it is too 
late ! 

“ Alas, Gerald, I answered, you might as well ask me to 
turn that river from its course, as to move my mother's 
heart. It is useless!” 

“Then fly with me ; let us leave this hateful land for ever! 
Your father knew not what he did when he made you take 
that oath, which will render both our lives accursed. 
Dearest, be my wife, and my mother will welcome you, and 
love you as though you were her daughter !” 

“Oh, Gerald, that I could! but, alas! it is impossible. 
Not for me is happiness or love; in prayer and solitude 
must my life be passed, for I have sworn it to the dead, 
and I can and dare not perjure myself. But you, dear 
Gerald, have a long life before you, and I trust a happy one, 
for although now everything seems dark and miserable, time 
which heals all wounds and allays all griefs, will at last 
comfort you, and some day you will meet one more fitted 
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to be yours. Then the sorrows of the past will be forgotten, 
and you will be happy, and my prayers will pave the road 
to Heaven for you both. 

“Heaven, he exclaimed, I care not for Heaven at such 
a price! Oh, Selma, talk not to me of Heaven or forgetful- 
ness; you are my Heaven—my all! I know that life is short, 
and who can say that hereafter we shall meet again. No, I 
cannot give you up! You are my first love as you shall 
be my last. You do not love me, or you would not say 
such things!” 

What could I say. My soul was torn with this cruel 
parting, and his words found an echo in my heart. 

“Gerald,” I said, falteringly at last, you know that I love 
you, but were Ito do as you ask my life would be miserable, 
Ishould be haunted perpetually by the vow which I had 
broken ; it would eat into my heart and destroy my peace, 
and we should both be miserable. No, it is useless to rebel 
against our fate. Try to be resigned. Think of me dearest 
as though death had taken me before I had learnt the 
sorrows of the world. 

“Oh, Selma, my darling,” he said, taking me in his arms. 
It must not, it shall not be! I cannot be resigned to such a 
horrid fate for my bright, my beautiful sweetheart. When 
I think of it, I feel as if I should go mad. No, my beloved, 
I will save you from yourself; this crime shall not be per- 
petrated. If needs be, I will appeal to the whole church 
and tear you from the very foot of the altar, and snatch you 
from the tomb. And, if I find I cannot save you, then the 
hour that you leave the world for the convent is the last 
hour I breathe on earth. I swear it I will not live without 
you.” 

“Oh, Heaven, what I suffered then! I put my arms around 
his neck and entreated him to unsay his words, but he 
would not.” 

“Life with you,” he repeated, “or death!” And, finding 
it impossible to move him, I drew myself away, and went 
sadly towards the steps. 

Before I reached them he followed me, and taking my 
hand, entreated me to forgive him, and to wish him a last 
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good-bye. “Iam a brute, Selma, to make our last moments 
together wretched, he said, but you are right; one cannot 
escape one’s destiny, and I cannot live without you.” 

We took leave of one another, as those do who know 
that never this side of the grave will they meet again, and 
then we returned to the house, feeling that the bitterness of 
death was over for us both. 

We found everything in confusion, dancing had ceased, 
and the guests had most of them departed, or were preparing 
to do so. Servants with white scared faces were rushing to 
and fro, and there—oh, God! shall I ever forget the sight— 
stretched on a sofa in her silken robes, the diamonds gleam- 
ing on her neck and arms, white, cold, and still—dead—lay 
my mother ! , 

In that moment all was forgotten but that she was my 
mother, and she was dead. I threw myself down beside her 
and entreated her to speak to me, to forgive me; but, alas! 
no answer came from those white set lips. As in life she 
had been cold and silent, so now was she in death. 

I lay beside her stunned—as in a faint dream. I heard 
them say it was heart disease. Then the room seemed to 
spin round and a hundred voices shriek in my ears dead, 


dead, dead—and I knew no more. 
e * e = 2 2 2 


When I recovered from the long illness that succeeded 
my mother’s death, I became Gerald Ingram’s wife, but we 
neither of us speak of what saved me from the cloister, for 
we both feel that it was the hand of God that changed my 
fate. 

















BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR MISTRESSES, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By THE Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 





OSTERLEY PARK. 
SARAH COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


OSTERLEY PARK is one of the Family Estates belonging to 
the Earls of Jersey, and is chosen for notice in preference to 
Middleton Park, as having more historical interest than the 
modern mansion, which is their general residence. 

Situated within two miles of Brentford, Osterley Park is 
being fast surrounded by the numerous suburban villa towns 
which have sprung up within the last ten years, though 
when the entrance gate is passed and the eye rests upon the 
rich hay meadows, with the fine timber standing singly or 
in groups about the park, it is difficult to believe how very 
closely the constant tide of speculative building flows to its 
very walls. 

Osterley was once a part of the many rich manors granted 
to religious Houses, and was in’ possession of the Abbess of 
Syon, whose convent lay not far off on the banks of the River 
Thames, and is now the property of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. At the dissolution of monasteries, Osterley was 
given by Henry VIII. to the Marquis of Exeter, but again in 
Edward VI.’s reign we find it became the property of the Pro- 
tector Somerset. In the heart of the City of London the 
great Merchant Princes were amassing large fortunes, and ac- 
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quiring landed property in all parts of England, and Gresham, 
the Prince of Princes, laid out his money in the purchase of 
Osterley, and at once enclosed the large area of land to form 
the present park, and then commenced (1577) building a 
mansion suitable to the entertaining of his Queen and her 
courtiers, and shortly after its completion, Queen Elizabeth 
paid a visit to Sir Thomas, and was received and entertained 
most sumptuously and in great splendour. The Royal 
visitor, with brusque candour in admiring the architecture of 
the house, is supposed to have remarked to her host that she 
considered the court too large, and that it would be greatly 
improved, and appear more handsome with a wall in the 
middle. 

Sir Thomas, anxious to gratify the smallest whim of his 
Sovereign, despatched messengers at once to London, who 
worked so energetically during the whole night, that next 
morning the large court was divided into two by a wall, 
“and that was discovered to be double which the night had 
left single.” This statement is given by Ward in his life of 
Sir Thomas, though Mr. Greville in his memoirs denies the 
authenticity of the tradition, and it certainly is most difficult 
to accept such miraculous exertions on the part of any body 
of mortal workmen, as it reads more like the story of good 
fairies’ handiwork. 

As long as Sir Thomas lived, Osterley was well kept up, 
but no sooner was he dead than it began to fall into decay. 
Lady Gresham still living there in what Nesden says was “ a 
faire and stately building of bricke, erected by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, which standeth ina parke by him also impaled, 
well wooded, and garnished with manie faire pondes, which 
afforded not only fishe and fowle, as swans and other water 
fowle, but also great use for mills, paper and oil and corn ; all 
are decayed ; in the same parke was a very faire heronie, for 
the increase and preservation of which allurements were de- 
vised and set up, all now fallen to ruine.” 

At Lady Gresham’s death the property fell to Sir William 
Reade, her son by a former marriage. It wasat one time the 
residence of Sir William Coke, whose daughter Bridget was 
baptised in the chapel of the house in 1597. Osterley was 
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also at one time the residence of George Earl of Desmond, 
living there with his Countess, of whom a romantic story is 
related in the Stafford letters, and the lady, being attached 
to the household of the Duchess of York, was forcibly carried 
away from court by her own husband to fulfil her wifely duties 
athome. Sir William Waller, the Parliamentary general, pur- 
chased the estate when it was in the market, and resided there 
till 1688. We find it again passing through the hands of Sir 
William Thompson and others, before finally purchased by 
Sir Francis Child, the head of that princely firm of London 
bankers, who, by a curious coincidence of circumstances and 
taste, began to rebuild Gresham House, while occupying the 
self-same country mansion which had been the residence of 
Sir Thomas Gresham in years gone by. 

Whether the old house had fallen into decay, or whether 
only that it did not satisfy the requirements of the wealthy 
banker, is not known, but in 1770 Robert Child had almost 
completed the present edifice, employing Adam to complete 
and furnish the lofty suite of rooms, while it remains to this 
day one of the most beautiful mansions within easy reach of 
London. 

The extension of railways has brought Osterley very near 
the metropolis, and stepping out of a metropolitan train at 
the roadside station, we are at once near the small lodge 
lately erected when the new road to the station was com- 
pleted. A large expanse of rich meadow land on either side 
of the drive lies between the lodge and the house, crossed 
unfortunately by the high road on the north side of the park. 
Passing through the long shrubberies and skirting the large 
piece of water, which is a great feature in the landscape, the 
stately mansion is seen with its quaint cupolas at the four 
corners, the rich colouring of the house, standing out in 
bright contrast to the trees which surround it on all sides, 
among them some very fine cedars are noticeable as visitors 
approach the mansion, and its unique and striking facade is 
seen. No doubt the architect must have had special instruc- 
tions to construct this side of Osterley in imitation of some 
classic building which Mr. Child had seen and admired in 
his travels to other countries. A noble flight of steps leads 
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to the double portico, with twelve stately columns, that fill 
the space between the towers of the front, enclosing a large 
courtyard, whose only roof is the blue vault of Heaven, and 
through this access is at once given to the vestibule or ante. 
room, which connects the whole suite of the reception rooms, 
while with some anxiety inquiries are made as to this being 
the only entrance when rain or snow should make it some. 
what inconvenient, but it is not so, for driving up to the 
north side of the house by an unpretending approach, quite 
in contrast to that which is generally used, visitors find a 
beautiful staircase, richly decorated, leads up to the same 
saloon already mentioned, the apotheosis of William of 
Orange, assassinated at Delf, 1584, forming the subject, so 
finely delineated by the artist’s brush, of one among the many 
treasures of art which are to be found at Osterley. Retracing 
our steps to the saloon which occupies the centre of the 
house, the long gallery is entered, an apartment one 
hundred and thirty feet in length, with two fireplaces, and 
with the walls hung with pictures of immense value and 
great interest, the handiwork of Adam is easily recognised in 
the highly decorative furniture, while modern taste with the 
true artistic feeling, which at the present time is so distinctly 
a feature in the designs of all the accessories of nineteen 
century comforts, has converted this into a most luxurious 
and home-like living room. The portrait of the Earl-of West- 
moreland and his wife (Miss Child) are among the most 
beautiful portraits in the room, while the works of Rubens, 
Salvator Rosa, &c., are to be found in the collection. An ex- 
quisite portrait of Mrs. Child, by Romney, hangs in another 
room, and tells of her exceeding beauty, which was often al- 
luded to by the writers of her time, both as the wife and 
widow of the great millionaire, and afterwards when she was 
the wife of Lord Ducie. The library, breakfast and dining 
rooms, with smaller drawing-room and boudoir, take us 
round the house back to’ the starting-point, also including 
the bed-room and dressing-room used by Mrs. Child, in each 
of which the furniture and decorations on walls and ceilings 
are equally artistic and luxurious. The hangings of tapestry 
executed in 1775 have lost none of their original brightness 
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of colour ; indeed, the groundwork of that which hangs in 
one room is quite startling in its brilliant rose-coloured tint, 
while the delicate designs are exquisite. The massive mahog- 
any doors, with their rich gilding, are in keeping with every 
detail throughout the mansion. 

Horace Walpole raved of the grandeur and beauty of the 
place when he first visited it, driving over from his residence 
at Strawberry Hill, and thus writing to one of his numerous 
correspondents : “ We drove to see the palace of palaces, a 
palace, sans crown, sans coronet, such magnificence, and yet 
half an acre produces all the rents which furnish it. It is 
fashion got without a crime. A shop the estate. Osterley 
the spot ! The old house I’ve often seen, but so improved and 
enriched, that Percies, Seymours of Syon, must die of envy. 
Mrs. Child’s dressing-room is full of pictures; there are 
Salvators, Poussins and ceilings by Rubens; the kitchen 
garden costs £1,400 a year; there is a menagerie, a crimson 
and gold freize, borrowed from the palace of the sun, but the 
park is the ugliest ; so I returned comforted.” 

Thus the captious critic took refuge in the only fault 
which could be found in the house and grounds of his wealthy 
neighbour, for certainly the views are not attractive when 
compared to the pretty scenery amidst which Walpole lived, 
though now that nearly a century has passed we see the trees 
s0 grown, and age has so mellowed all the surroundings, that 
we doubt whether the same comfort-giving faults can be made. 
The grounds and gardens are most attractive ; the rich pasture 
land with herds of fine cattle, seen from the gallery windows, 
making up a landscape so pleasant to the eye, and specially to 
those who remember that they stand within a short hour’s 
drive of the very centre of busy London town, and that its 
streets and shops are fast encroaching on the very gates of 
the property. 

Butitis of those who have lived and reigned at Osterley that 
we must now think. One passing thought to a royal captive 
who was once kept prisoner in the ancient mansion. Lady 
Mary Grey, sister to Lady Jane, having married beneath her, 
was thus imprisoned, and is one of those who it was said 
she lived in a palace and in a prison, and died in poverty. 
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When the wealthy Mr. Child had accumulated his im. 
mense fortune and completed his luxurious mansion, there 
was but one child, a daughter, to inherit these vast posses. 
sions, and it was only natural that many a nobleman thought 
what a rich addition to the family inheritance might be made 
by a union between the families, specially as the heiress wag 
not only so wealthy, but had been endowed by nature with 
the fairest gift of great beauty. Notwithstanding Mr. Child’s 
watchful care of his daughter and her fortune, and his oft- 
repeated refusals of many offers from penniless peers, the 
young lady had made her choice and determined that no 
parental commands should prevent her marriage with the 
lover she favoured, and in spite of everything Lord West- 
moreland found means to carry off the heiress, managing the 
elopement in the fashion of the day, by providing postchaise 
and four horses with relays along the road by which the 
fugitives must travel ere they could reach the border land 
and crossing over to Gretna Green find the ready blacksmith 
before whom it was possible, according ‘to Scotch law, to be 
mgade man and wife. Mr. Child on finding that his daughter 
had left the parental roof with Lord Westmoreland, at once 
proceeded in hot pursuit, but the lovers had some hours’ start, 
and it seemed hardly likely that they would be captured ere 
they crossed the line, but it is probable that the unbounded 
wealth of the angry father ensured additional rapidity in 
travelling, for eventually as the journey was nearly accom- 
plished, Lord Westmoreland looking back along the road ob- 
_ served a carriage fast overtaking them, and quickly saw the 
hopelessness of evading capture except by some very decided 
measure for which he was quite prepared. Travelling. with- 
out pistols was an unheard-of folly in those times when the 
highwaymen still frequented lonely roads, and were therefore 
at hand on an emergency. The pursuers had gained upon 
them when, as the leading post horses came almost abreast of 
the carriage in which sat Miss Child, Lord Westmoreland 
taking deliberate aim shot one of the leaders dead, thus 
effectually delaying the pursuit and enabling him to carry 
the bride to Gretna Green before her father could interfere. 

Mr. Child, finding the marriage could not be prevented, 
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was determined to punish Lord Westmoreland in some way 
for the offence, and declaring that none of the Westmore- 
land family should ever succeed to one shilling of his wealth, 
he left by will all his fortune to the eldest daughter of the run- 
away couple. Lady Sarah Jane was therefore again the sole 
heiress of Mr. Child’s riches, and marrying the Earl of Jersey 
she brought to her husband and his heirs the vast property 
they still enjoy, and she became one of the great leaders of 
society in England. Inheriting the beauty of her mother 
and grandmother, Lady Jersey was the centre of admiration 
in every circle, retaining until the very last traces of those 
beautiful features which were painted by the great portrait 
painters of the early years of this century, a beauty which 
she transmitted to her daughters, Princess Esterhazy, Lady 
Clementina Villiers, and Lady Adela Ibbotson. 

For fifty years Lady Jersey occupied the very highest 
position in Society; her house in Berkeley Square was open 
to all the distinguished foreigners and diplomatists who 
flocked to England. She was honoured by special marks of 
friendship from successive sovereigns of England and of 
many foreign potentates. Her whole political sympathies 
were exclusively with the Tory party, and she lived to see 
the marriage of her son with the daughter of Sir Robert Peel, 
and no woman of the time seems to have had more important 
influence over the busy politicians of the day, as they 
gathered in her salon, and few among the members of English 
aristocracy could pretend to anything like her intimate know- 
ledge of the puzzling European politics of that period. 
Before Lady Jersey’s name was so frequently alluded to in 
the social political gatherings of which she was the lively 
centre she had established her reputation as the acknow- 
ledged Queen of Society and leader of fashion, an acquaint- 
ance with whom, or an invitation to whose parties at once 
decided the social position of many a youthful débutante. 

The once fashionable balls at Almacks’ werearranged under 
Lady Jersey's rule, assisted by five other lady patronesses, 
and in the days when a voucher for Almacks’ was the aim 
and object of all who wished to shine in the mystic circle of 
the ultra fashionable clique of London Society, an introduc- 
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tion to one of the six lady patronesses was a matter of mogi 
anxious importance. These balls were held in Willis’s Rooms 
built in 1765 for such entertainments by a speculative indi. 
vidual named Almacks, and his name was very shortly 
adopted for the select balls which soon became famous and 
remained so until the last forty years, when they ceased to 
exist. 

In 1814 these gatherings were the height of fashion. 
Lady Jersey and her co-patronesses drew up a very stringent 
code of rules, and the admission into the charmed circle was 
fraught with difficulties. The Princess Lieven was the only 
foreigner ever admitted to be a Lady Patroness. Each of the 
ladies had a right to give a certain number of vouchers to 
be exchanged for the tickets, and only the quintessence of 
aristocracy were ever present, while three-fourths of the 
nobility were said to knock in vain at the portals of Almacks, 
Very strict Scotch reels and country dances were at first the 
imits of terpsichorean efforts, the former dance having been 
introduced and brought into fashion by Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon. In 1815, Lady Jersey ventured upon a new intro- 
duction from France, and the first quadrille was danced by 
herself, Lady Harriet Butler, Lady Susan Ryder and Miss 
Montgomery, with Count Aldegarde,. Messrs. Montgomery, 
Harley, and Montague for their partners; but ere long this 
innovation was followed by the addition of valsing, and one 
or two old prints may still be seen of this new dance in 
which it is said Lord Palmerston was most expert. Colonel 
Gronow in his amusing collection of anecdotes, often alludes 
to this special clique of London Society, stating that though 
there were quite three hundred guardsmen going about town, 
not more than half-a-dozen ever succeeded in obtaining a 
voucher. Lady Jersey, described as a theatrical tragedy queen, 
presiding over these reunions “into which sanctum sons of 
commerce never intrude.” <A stern rule was also laid down 
thet no one was to be admitted after the hour of midnight 
had struck, and upon one occasion the Duke of Welling- 
ton presented himself at the door a few minutes after the 
prescribed time and was refused admittance ; an officious 
attendant seeing who it was that thus arrived behind time, 
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suggested an appeal to the Lady Patronesses, but the hero 
refused, saying that an order was an order, and must be 
obeyed, and retired elsewhere. 

Almacks declined when private balls became more general 
and a late attempt to revive the idea utterly failed. While 
Lady Jersey lived her social influence never declined, and 
frequent mention of her parties is found in Greville’s 
Memoirs, and in summing up her character he says :—“ She 
is an extraordinary woman with many good qualities, 
surrounded by flatterers, but is neither proud nor conceited ; 
she excites more admiration than interest. In conversation 
she is lively and pleasant without being remarkable, neither 
witty nor humorous, but has a retentive memory and a rest- 
less mind.” 

Though the beautiful and interesting mansion at Osterley 
became the property of Lady Jersey in right of her maternal 
grandfather’s will, her name is also associated with the 
family place in Oxfordshire, Middleton Park, where Lord 
Jersey spent large sums of money in its enlargement and 
improvement, and where his beautiful wife reigned over all 
the county society, and where at the close of the Parliamentary 
season, statesmen, politicians, and diplomats were often 
welcomed, both host and hostess understanding the secret of 
making these parties agreeable to all who visited them in 
Oxfordshire or at Osterley. 

Thus, by the marriage of George fifth Earl of Jersey and 
Lady Sarah Fane, daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
vast fortune of Mr. Child was added to the wealth already 
possessed by the Villiers family, and their power and import- 
ance were greatly augmented. We find the name of Villiers 
in every page of English history since the days of the Nor- 
man Conquest, when an ancestor (Seigneur of L’Isle Adam 
in Normandy) came over in the train of William I. 

Sir George Villiers, Knight, was a person of much note in 
the court of Queen Elizabeth, and three of his younger sons 
were respectively created Viscount Purbeck, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Earl of Anglesey. The baronetcy conferred on 
his eldest son expired in 1711, while from the second son 
sprang the present branch, its first creation in 1620, Viscount 
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Grandison, and in 1697 Edward Villiers was created “ Rarl 
of the Island of Jersey,” having been Envoy and Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Congress at the Hague, and at Ryswick, also hold- 
ing other important posts in the Government of the country 
and at Court. A grandson of this first earl was created Earl 
of Clarendon, a name which has added dignity and honour 
to the family, while the succeeding Earls of Jersey gained 
large fortunes by their marriages. 

It was not until 1724 that the estate adjoining Middleton 
Park became the property of the Earl of Jersey. It stands 
upon the site of an old baronial castle, near Bicester in Ox- 
fordshire. Standing in the reign of King Stephen, and known 
as Middleton Castle, the stronghold of Richard de Camvyilk, 
the manors and estates passed through the family of 
L’Estrange to the Earl of Derby, who, in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign disposed of the same to Sir John Cotton. One, Nicholas 
Harman, demolished the old castle and built a commodions 
residence in the 17th century, but it seemed fated to pass 
from hand to hand, and to remain but a very few years in 
the possession of one family, until in 1724 Lord Jersey be- 
eame the purchaser, and proceeded to enlarge and beautify 
the spot he had fixed on for the future residence of the 
family. 

Searcely had the new buildings been completed than the 
whole edifice was destroyed in 1753; but its reconstruction 
was quickly decided on, and with various alterations and im- 
provements carried out by the late earl, the mansion has been 
finally completed, and though boasting none of the architec- 
tural beauties of Osterley, it is essentially a comfortable 
English mansion, with all the modern comforts and luxuries 
of these times. 

After the death of Lady Jersey, the Dowager Duchess of 
Cleveland became the tenant of Osterley until the close of 
her long life, and but few guests were entertained during the 
years of her tenancy; but of late the house and grounds are 
thrown open during the London Season when every Saturday 
afternoon Lady Jersey is at home, and the present generation 
have become familiar with the interesting old mansion, its 
traditions, and the rich treasures of art with which it is 
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adorned. The name of Lady Jersey not only once more 
appears prominently among the hostesses of London Society, 
put is recognised as one of the leaders in the political move- 
ment of the day, and the members of the Primrose League 
often enjoy the privilege of hearing a speech delivered in a 
most happy manner by Lady Jersey. 























THE CHILDREN’S HOME. 
By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 





A JUNE sun was looking in at a high window, and Sthiling 
as if what he saw inside pleased him. It was a very high 
window, one of many in a great red-brick building, from 
any of which might be heard, in a westerly wind, the 
sonorous chime of Big Ben. 

It was a queer sight that which the sun shone in upon, 
a sight which had both its humorous and its pathetic side, 
Long rows of tiny beds, ranged beside each other, ran 
parallel with the clean white-washed walls, which, here and 
there, bore simple texts in large print, of which “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me” may be cited as a sample, 

Many a tired eye rested itself on these, and remembered 
them dimly in after times. For those who lay in these little 
beds were often tired, often weary of the long long waiting. 
And sometimes, too, they were suffered to come to Him who 
of old blessed them, after which they knew no more 
weariness or pain. 

For this was the children’s ward of a great hospital. To 
it came the lame, the halt, the weak, the dying—any that 
were sick and suffered, and were children. 

They were greeted by quiet grave-faced nurses, some in 
grey, some in black, but all with sweet patient faces and 
gentle ways. The children grew to love them for their good- 
ness to them, and were sorry to go away, save when they 
did not go, but were called for in the silent night, when they 
went with smiles and happy faces. 

All day long and all night long, children came and 
children went to and from this room in the great red-brick 
building. They were poor children and rich children, old 
and young, sad and happy—all were alike in that room. 

There were toys for them to play with, such of them 
as were not too tired always to play ; books of pictures to be 
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looked at by the eyes that were not too drowsy to see them ; 
and every day the sun shone in at the window and made it 
bright and happy ; and every day there came a most delight- 
ful old gentleman, with soft, kind hands, a grey beard, and a 
rosy face that almost always smiled, and for whose coming 
they got, after a time, to look for quite eagerly. 

Almost always he smiled. But sometimes the smile 
went away, and a look of pity took its place. Yet why pity ? 
For it was when he looked at those who would presently go 
away strangely and silently by night that he looked thus ; 
and for these, he knew, there would be no more pain, no 
more suffering, and no more tears. He loved themall. But 
he had his special favourite ; and of these the first, perhaps, 
was the tenant of the tiny bed third from the window, 
known as number three. He lingered longest by Number 
Three’s side, and talked to him most. The nurses said to 
each other it was because he once had a boy of his own just 
at the age of Number Three ; but his boy had been called for 
one night, and he had had to let him go. 

Everything that could possibly make them happy was 
theirs who came to that great red-brick house ; love, gentle- 
ness, sweet clean pillows to lie on, kind faces to look at. It 
was not to be wondered that some of them left it with 
regrets, even tears, and were often wishful to come back to 
it in the after days. 

As well asall these things, seen by the bright June sun that 
morning, there was the look of pity, already spoken of, upon 
. the doctor’s face as he stood by the side of Number Three's 
tiny bed. The head nurse saw it as well as the sun. 

“What do you think ?” she said, ina low tone. Number 
Three turned his grey eyes to her face as she spoke ; he had 
nestled his wee hand into the doctor’s big one, and was lying 
silent. The doctor turned to look at him, shaking his head 
ever so slightly. 

“None,” said he, between his teeth. 

“No hope? Poor little man!” 

“Ay, poor little man, indeed. Born into a world like this, 
God help him if he should live. But he won't.” 

“He would have helped him.” 
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The doctor smiled strangely. 
“So we will say. Yet how many seem to go through their 
lives unaided ?” 

The nurse did not reply. Theory is now and then non. 
plussed by sentiment in this way. 

“What could one expect ?” said the doctor, after a pause, 

“Do you know his history, then ?” 

“Enough of it. It is that of only too many. He is one 
of eight. Father, consumptive, married at nineteen. Mother 
not seventeen, but being one of a dozen was married to 
make one less to keep. Perfectly legal, of course; and if 
you ask the church, perfectly moral ; if you ask me, perfectly 
damnable.” This latter was under his breath. The nurse 
sighed, a trifle uninterestedly. The case had no romance 
about it ; it was only what went on everywhere, every day, 
and nobody thinks anything of it. 

Number Three looked up into her face with his wistful 
eyes. He knew they were talking about him, but could not 
tell why. They often talked about him, and one day the 
doctor had brought a gentleman with keen bright eyes, a 
quiet voice, and very white hair, to see him; and they had 
gone away to the window to talk afterwards. 

So Number Three lay and wondered dimly what people 
saw in him—one of an eight that was six too many—to talk 
about and look at. 

There was a toy on his bed, a toy at which the doctor 
that morning had laughed long and merrily ; it was sucha 
funny toy. The other toys were all anybody's property; 
but this one was specially and only for Number Three. Many 
a wistful glance went to it as it lay there, that leaden soldier 
in all the glory of red paint and gold, with the handle that, 
turned by a tiny hand, made him play the drum he carried 
before him as vigorously and deftly as any drummer in the 
land. 


Presently the doctor said good-bye and went; and the 
nurse went with him, leaving Number Three to lie and think. 
What about? God knows; emphatically, God did know, 
for no one else did. 

It was not about the seven at home, in two miserable 
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rooms in a dirty alley in the crowded City’s heart. Number 
Three only dimly remembered them ; indeed, he had had so 
many pleasanter things to occupy him lately. 

His mother ? what did he remember of her? Her kisses ; 
few of these. Her love; little of this; an eighth, one 
might say—his share. 

His father? Yes, he remembered his coming home on 
Saturday nights, drunk, and then pushing him—Number 
Three—and his two brothers from wretched bed to grimy 
floor next morning, in order that he might sleep in peace 
himself. Was not that enough to remember, too ? 

But whatever he did think, poor little Number Three, 
there was presently a stir in the current of affairs for him. 

For some days the tiny bed number two had been 
empty, tenantless, silent. Amongst other things, Number 
Three had wondered now and then what had become of his 
little next door neighbour. 

But there were preparations being made now which 
indicated the coming of a new tenant. Number Three 
watched them quietly with his wistful eyes. The nurse 
who made them saw him looking and smiled at him, and the 
ghost of a smile crept across his wan little face in answer, 
flickered about his thin baby mouth, and then died away 
again. 

Presently, all was ready, and another nurse came in, 
carrying something very tenderly in her arms. 

Number Three watched her lay her burden down on the 
bed. It was a little girl, he saw; but she was asleep. He 
looked at her now and then, until the lamps were lit, the 
stars came out, the sun went away ; and she was still asleep ; 
so he went to sleep himself. 

But the next morning he was awakened by the sense of 
something strange and wonderful near him. He opened his 
eyes and saw the most beautiful lady that ever the sun shone 
upon ; she was bending over Number Two's tiny bed, and 
Number Three thought she was crying. 

Presently she went away to speak to the doctor,and turn- 
ing caught sight of Number Three in his tiny bed. The 
doctor saw her glance. 
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“That is my boy,” he said. 

The lady came and bent down and kissed Number Three, 
And then he knew she was crying, for a tear fell on his 
pillow and made a queer round little mark on it, like a 
farthing Number Three had once had given to him. 

Then the lady went away, quickly. But she often came 
again, and never once forgot to speak to and kiss him. 

When she had gone, Number Three looked at Number Two, 
There was no mistake about it, she wasawake now. But she 
looked so pale and ill that Number Three hardly liked to 
watch her, so he turned to his toy the drummer, and looked 
no longer. 

And Number Two watched him. The drummer defiantly 
beating his drum, had a wondrous fascination for her. With 
all her toys at home she had never had one like this. And 
she had toys without number, dolls that walked, trains that 
ran without being dragged along ; but never a drummer who 
played a drum like this! 

Presently Number Three, looking ‘round at her, saw her 
eyes fixed upon it. One little hand was reached out toward 
him as if asking for it. 

It was his very own toy. It had always been his. Could 
he give it away ? It was the only toy he loved of all that 
were in that great cupboard at the end of the room. . 

But Number Two’s eyes asked for it, and Number Two's 
little hand was out-reached to him. What should he do? 

It was a sacrifice beyond all telling. It was like giving 
away his hand or his arm. Number Three hesitated. 

Should he lend it to her only. Then it would come back 
to him again. That would not be so bitter as an eternal 
separation. He looked at Number Two. Still hereyes were 
fastened upon him, still her little hand lay on the coverlet, 
the fingers all outstretched, the tiny palm upmost, ready to 
grasp the treasure. 

There was a heartbreaking sigh, then a sort of gasp, a 
shiver of renunciation ; and Number Three pushed the toy 
into the hand that waited for it, and, as if unable to bear the 
sight of it in another’s possession, he turned upon his other 
cheek and was silent. 
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When the doctor came, with his smile and his quiet soft 
hand stroking the tired brow, he wondered at Number Three’s 
silence. But he passed on presently to Number Two, saw the 
toy in her hand, and guessed. 

The lady came and kissed him ; but still Number Three 
did not turn round again. It was painful to lie on this side, 
but he would not change. He loved the toy so well, he would 
want it back if he saw it in her hands. 

But that night, when everybody was asleep, and the long 
row of tiny beds was silent from end to end, Number Three 
awoke. Someone or something was pulling at his arm. 

He sat up with difficulty. Every day it grew more pain- 
ful for him to sit up ; but he managed it aftera time. All was 
dark save for a light at the far end of the room. 

Then he saw what had disturbed him. It was Number 
Two. She was standing by the side of his bed. 

With acommendable wisdom, Number Three said nothing. 
But his silence was rather from weariness. 

After many efforts, Number Two climbed up on to his 
tiny bed. She was clutching at the drummer with one hand. 
With along tired sigh she nestled herself into Number Three's 
arms, and lay silent there for a while. 

Then Number Three who had been wondering in a vague 
way what to make of this most unaccountable proceeding, 
suddenly felt his toy pushed into his hand. 

He grasped it, hardly believing it was true. Then two 
little arms crept slowly round his neck, and a little face laid 
itself close to his on the pillow. 

“Tiss me!” 

It was not an appeal so much as a command. Number 
Three obeyed sleepily ; touched with his own those little lips 
so near them, softly, gently, wonderingly. Then, curled to- 
gether like that, they went to sleep. 

* 


* * * * 


And that was where the Angel who came for Number Two 
found her that night; her little arms about his neck, his 
little fingers tangled in her curls. They were so close to- 
gether, and the burden he came to bear away so light an one, 
that he could not bear to part them, so took them both. 





















FASHION’S PHASES. 


By HONOR GRAY. 





“O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 
O shapes and hues that please me well!” 

THE boundary line which separates summer from 
autumn has been passed; the ideal dress theories which 
attempted to connect sunshine with the season of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight have proved abortive; and it 
remains for us to pick up what information we can, so that 
by a careful combination of summer taste with autumn 
necessity, some few grains of good may still be sifted from 
the husks of cast-aside styles which the unseasonableness 
of the weather has rendered of so little use this year. 

Ruminating upon the present fashions, as seen both at 
English and French watering places, and German spas, one 
comes to the conclusion that for decades tourists have 
not looked so spick and span and smart at table-d’hdte, the 
Casino, or the Cursaal, as they do this year; and the reason 
is not far to seek. For years past now the standard advice 
to travelling English women has been, take a black silk dress 
abroad with you, it will do for Sundays, and for any smart 
occasion can be furbished up by the introduction of lace 
about the neck, and on the sleeves. The result has been 
that our countrywomen, having a keen eye to respectability, 
and a blind one to artistic taste, have obeyed the advice they 
have been given through the medium of some ladies’ 
journal, and started off abroad for their summer holiday 
provided with a “pretty light homespun, which will not 
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show the dust, for travelling; a cashmere for afternoon 
wear; and a black silk for table-d’héte, Sunday, or any 
smart occasion!” Under these circumstances, the satire of 
the French comic papers upon the incongruities of our 
countrywomen’s travelling wardrobes has not been so far- 
fetched as some would feign believe; and, notwithstanding 
the drawbacks of this wet season, it is a pleasure to chronicle 
the fact that a move in the right direction has taken place, 
that an attention to the minor details of dress has been 
noticeable amongst the Englishwomen on tour, and that 
most of the prettinesses they have adopted to soften the 
hardness of travelling costumes date from the time of Marie 
Antionette. 

The fashion of dress itself this year has assisted con- 
siderably in the carrying out of those transformation scenes 
which a late arrival at an hotel, and a desire to effect a 
speedy change of attire before the dinner hour arrives, has 
hitherto rendered so difficult. 

To begin with, there comes that terrible question of how 
to keep the hair so tidy during a long journey that it is fit to 
appear in public without re-arranging ; that precious five 
minutes’ grace sometimes allowed to travellers not admitting 
of any extensive coiffure being made. The problem admits 
of the following solution. According to the colour of hair, 
so must the selection of pins be; but an artist’s eye with 
regard to this matter being pre-supposed, a selection of a few 
prettily curved tortoiseshell or gold mounted ones must be 
made before starting; and this business once got over, the 
rest is easy. Half-moons, crescents, horse shoes, any of the 
many shapes now abounding, which suffice to catch down a 
multitude of unruly hairs at a moment’s notice, are of 
supreme value to a dishevelled voyageuse. And those who 
provide themselves with a few combs, or pins, before 
starting, after the kind I have attempted to describe above, 
may effect an almost miraculous change in their appearance, 
within the prescribed few minutes, if they have the wit and 
wisdom to keep such travelling paraphernalia in their hand- 
bags. A traveller of the rather strong-minded order, who 
journeys with very light-weighted baggage, has advocated the 
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use of Aspinall’s enamel as a’ means for varying the colour 
of hairpins; and declares that the adoption of these, with 
a different dress front each day at table-d’héte, is a quite 
sufficient change. Quaint though this lady’s theory may be, 
it points in the right direction ; and there is no doubt what- 
ever that when a party of people are couped up together for 
any length of time, even if they are on pleasure bent, it ig 
preferable for the women-kind to vary the colour and 
arrangement of their attire, rather than for them, day after 
day, to continue in the wearisome “homespun travelling 
dress, afternoon cashmere, and Sunday black silk,” which so 
many writers upon female attire have advocated as the neces- 
sary items for a summer tour. 

Cambrics, zephyrs, and cottons have been so cheap this 
season that it is not surprising they should have taken the 
place of homespuns, particularly as they lend themselves, 
by their colouring, to all ages. Young girls look smart in 
the pretty pale blues, and pinks, and creams that abound. 
Middle-aged folks appear well dressed: also in the crimsons, 
‘greens, and navy blues which seem made out of consideration 
for them; whilst,even oldjladies seem to be suitably attired in 
the darker cottons, covered with arabesque or geometric 
patterns after the manner of silks. Light, cool, and comfort- 
able for travelling wear these gowns prove themselves to be ; 
but they have an unhappy knack of getting limp and creased 
during the confinement of a long hot journey, and an im- 
patient on-looker at some arrival platform might well be 
excused for exclaiming, “What guys those draggle-tailed 
females look!” Here, however, comes in the taste in dress 
accessories which we English have so suddenly developed ; 
and as for theatre going later on some hints concerning its 
creations may be found useful, it is as well to give them thus 
early in the autumn. 

Abroad, cotton gowns have been cut low at the neck, and 
frequently have been made with short elbow sleeves. Inthe 
early part of the present century, Englishwomen walked out 
thus attired ; but changes of climate and fashion no longer 

ermit of this décolleté style of dress, either here or on the con- 
tinent.so some contri vance has had to te regc1icd to ky whie 
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the style may be retained and the danger to chest and lungs 
averted. This has taken the shape of the old-fashioned habit 
shirts and full sleeves, banded at the wrists, which were in 
yogue some twenty-five years ago. They are put on under 
the bodice of the gown, which thus is practically rendered 
high, although it loses nothing of its smart effect by having 
daintily-arranged muslin or cambric showing above the square 
or V-shaped cut neck, which originated from a desire to ex- 
hibit the skin. 

Many different ways of arranging fantastic habit-shirts 
have been devised this year, and all these bid fair to hold 
good for theatre going purposes in the winter, as they do for 
light summer dressing at the present time. Soft white 
Indian muslin is often arranged in fichd-like folds under- 
neath a V-shaped bodice, and turned back cuffs of the muslin 
serve to finish off the sleeves for evening wear. Tiny puffed 
muslin under-sleeves are also permissible now-a-days, and 
the general desire seems to be to possess a gown which can 
be utilised for evening or morning wear as convenience 
prompts. Then again a leaf has boldly been torn from the 
masculine fashion books of Beau Nash’s day; and the cam- 
bric frillings which adorned mankind’s evening shirts in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, have been requisitioned 
as models for the feminine habiliments of our own times 
Spotted net, Indian muslin, lawn, cambric, and even striped 
cotton has been pressed into the service; the first four 
materials being all made up with the frilling aforesaid, ex- 
tending down from neck to waist ; the last one being pleated 
more after the manner of an ordinary man’s shirt of the pre- 
sent day, a band of the striped cotton being carried round the 
neck and fastened at the back, whilst a tiny white linen tie 
a la masculine (?) is arranged in front. 

Side-by-side, and yet apart from these eccentricities, may 
be noticed the muslin scarves—fichis they are wrongly called 
—which are again so much affected, and are openly copied 
from the coloured prints of Marie Antoinette’s time. Por- 
traits of that unhappy Queen, and of the principal ladies of 
her court, abound ; and most of them were taken during the 
short-lived merry days when the gay crowd played at rustic 
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felicity, and the Trianon rung with the joyous shouts of 
these masquerading village beaux and belles. 

Leghorn and rice straw hats, with low crowns and wide 
bending brims were worn, placed, asa rule, sideways upen 
the mountains of turned back hair, or else coquettishly ar- 
ranged so as to shield the face of the wearer. These were 
garlanded with flowers, and if turned up at the side had 
bunches placed underneath the brims. Their descendants 
showed signs of life this spring, and now nearly everyone 
who is anyone, and who is young also! is provided for the 
autumn with one of these charming shady hats, with which 
we have been made familiar in the shepherdess groups of 
Watteau. But in Marie Antoinette’s days a bourgeois cos- 
tume was not complete without a fichi; this consisted of a 
muslin scarf with the frillings plainly hemmed, and swa 
crossed over the chest, tied at the back of the waist, and al- 
lowed to fall down in two long straight ends, with frilling to 
finish them off, to the hem of the skirt. When the fichti was 
not worn in this way, it was tied in a great bunch of soft 
muslin upon the breast, and the ends allowed to hang in 
front ; but no matter in which style Marie Antoinette, the 
Princess de Lamballe, or the other ladies of Louis XVI. ill- 
fated court are represented wearing their fichiis, they all re- 
sorted to the coquettish devise of placing a flower either at 
their necks or in their waist, which harmonised with the 
ones garlanding their hats. 

Using lawn or cambric instead of muslin, and replacing 
the widely hemmed frills of Marie Antoinette’s time by 
dainty lace, travellers have adopted the fichi largely thir 
year asa shield against a crumpled and travel-stained ap- 
pearance ; and where deft fingers arrange loosely falling 
elbow ruffles, made out of hemmed muslin or lace-edged 
cambric to match, a most picturesque transformation can be 
effected in a very short time ; a smart-looking guest arising 
pheenix-like, from the ashes of the weary hotel arrival’ of a 
few seconds before. It may be said, by the way, that muslin 
sashes are again striving to fight their way into fashion, and 
if we were all true to our Directoire tastes, we should encou- 
rage their revival. But, at best, they are poor limp draggled 
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looking creations of a fancy which aped a simplicity it did 
not carry into every detail of its life, and consequently they 
are not ilkely to become popular amongst the general public, 
although the soft crépe and gauze scarves, which came into 
vogue about the same date and were worn beneath black lace 
or silk pelerines, are likely to be seen in the coming autumn, 
their fringed ends making them striking novelties amongst 
sashes. 

So far, what I have written about treats of the past. But 
the future of thick garments, of warmer cloaks and jackets, 
and of more durable hats, is forcing itself upon us already ; 
and there is no escaping the necessary preparations for it. 

In dress materials we are promised a wide and varied 
choice ; and one or two novelties in woollen goods have al- 
ready put in an appearance. Of stripes we begin to weary, 
but what are known as the “ snow-flake” homespuns, which 
are so rapidly taking their place, are wonderfully pretty, and 
not nearly so marked looking. Generally they consist of 
some dark ground, upon which myriads of many coloured 
spots are showered, the larger ones giving the key-note as to 
colour, and deciding the shade of trimming to be employed 
upon the hat or the trimming of the gown. Then there isa 
very pretty new shade of red, in a kind of knotted cloth, 
which may suit those who are averse to the warmth of home- 
spuns. Asred and a mixture of red and green are likely 
to be first favourites this autumn, it may be as well to state 
that the dye of red has been so greatly improved during the 
past few months, that if at alla good price is given for this 
favourite colour it can be looked upon as capable of defy- 
ing the effects of sea air and salt water. Ireland has a share 
in the production of these goods, the home-spuns woven— 
under supervision—by the peasantry, being quite equal to 
those supplied by English and Scotch looms. 

Scotch plaids are also being re-introduced, and in France 
have been a good deal worn during the later weeks of summer. 
The large coloured outlines upon tartans are not becoming 
generally; and Englishwomen, as a rule, fail to carry off 
their effect, but Frenchwomen have a knack of looking well 
dressed in a Scotch plaid, of wearing a modification of a 
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Glengarry bonnet in the most becoming fashion, and of 
making Cairngorums look as if they were dug out from 
French soil. It is a curious fact that the sympathy in taste 
which so strongly prevailed between French and Scotch 
women during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—owing 
to royal intermarriages—has never yet been exhausted ; and, 
even now, the goods of the two countries find ready sale with 
one another, where, as in the case of the tartans, they do 
not meet with such ready appreciation nearer home. From 
the point of good taste alone, it is to be hoped an impetus 
may be given to certain Scotch industries; and that those 
who wear tailor-made gowns may, for the sake of change, 
choose tartans this year; whilst if they are open to advice 
on the point, they will provide themselves with Scotch 
jewellery en suite. It is in studying the efceteras of their 
costumes that our French sisters have such a pull over us, 
Curiously enough, the fashion in buttons is changing now; 
nda, whilst the Directoire style of dress, necessitating larger 
ones, hails from France; the Scotch custom of short velvet 
jackets, with full white sleeves and fronts, and plaid skirts 
kilted evenly all round, demands a smaller kind as orna- 
mentation. Dull silver buttons are amongst the most fashion- 
able, but the old crochetted ones, which have not been seen 
for years, are coming in again ; and people who have grown 
accustomed to metallic and ebonized ones will hardly credit 
how well these latter look upon biege or Indian cachemire 
gowns. 

Out-of-door jackets for the autumn will mostly, however, 
be hooked. A rough kind of twilled home-spun is the most 
fashionable material for these smart little coats, made short 
on the hips, and only slightly longer in front. Fawn and 
grey look perhaps too summery for present day purchasers, 
but crimson, brown, blue, and dark green cloths promise to 
be favourites, and the braiding upon them will be as 
elaborate in kind, if not in colour, as that upon the lighter 
sorts. Black braiding is chiefly used ; this is carried out in 
two widths of braid, wide and flat, narrow and round, with 
a remarkably good effect. Gold and silver tinsel is of course 
still immensely popular, as it must be, seeing that spangles and 
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every imaginable sort of gold, silver, or steel ornamentation 
belongs to that Directoire period over which we have all gone 
demented. But tight jackets, well braided both back and 
front, neck and sleeves, will take the place—for late autumn 
wear—of the lighter grey and tan coats, with loose fronts, 
silk lined, and silken shirt fronts, which have been so much 
worn lately. 

Sleeves are coming in again fuller on the shoulders, both 
for dresses and jackets. For the latter, only the ordinary 
coat sleeves is correct, but for the former every kind and 
variety of shape is employed. Puffed sleeves, gigot, or leg- 
of-mutton ones; sleeves with epaulettes; sleeves that fall 
from the elbow in long graceful folds, exhibiting under ones 
of a contrasting shade or material, each and all are fashion- 
able, each and all correct. It is the confusion of ideas in 
these days, which is to be dreaded, not the multiplicity of 
of styles. 

People with cultivated tastes can bear to see women 
dressed say in the Louis Quatorze and Louis Seige styles 
sitting side by side; but it gives them convulsions almost 
to have to walk down a crowded thoroughfare with anyone 
habilitated in a Directoire coat and a present day bonnet ; 
ora smart present day tailor-made dress and jacket, with a 
shepherdess hat dating from the time of Marie Antoinette. 
Such anomalies are cruel, on account of the pain they inflict 
upon all versed in the matter, and they are not the only ones 
we suffer from in these days. 

Gloves, fans, stockings, all the hundred-and-one little 
items which go to make up the sum total of a well dressed 
girl or woman need studying a great deal more than they are 
studied, and the cost of things whichare in good taste is so infini- 
tesimal compared with what it was a few years back, that no 
one need plead a straightened income as an excuse for 
being badly turned out. In gloves, for instance, the 
latest introduction of stamped suéde in a tiny diaper pattern, 
which has found such favour amongst our trans-atlantic 
sisters, is in reality an economical novelty ; the design being 
so spread over the surface of the kid that the gradual soil- 
ing of the glove goes unnoticed, until the dark outline of the 
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pattern has almost becomed merged in the lighter ground 
work. But many people object to these novelties on the 
score of their costing a trifle more in the commencement: 
So it is with fans. The latest fancy is to have them covered 
in moiré, to match the trimming of one’s dress, and people 
immediately say they cannot afford such extravagance, for- 
getting that the original cost of a handsome lace or ostrich 
feather fan must be several guineas ; but here is a new fashion 
which admits of old sticks being recovered at a trifling 
cost to match every costume, in the same way that the frames 
of umbrellas and sunshades have been done, and they 
immediately cry out against it. There is no doubt whatever 
that in the matter of spending out a little to make it repre- 
sent much, our American cousins and French sisters are more 
gifted than we are, though for all their knowledge they 
make most of their purchases in England. 




















THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


A RESUME OF PASSING EVENTS. 


No visible change has taken place in the disposition of 
the European Powers to each other. The young Kaiser has 
commenced a series of visits to his Royal neighbours, very 
much as a fashionable beauty, after the London season, tours 
round to the country houses of her friends. William II. 
began with the Tsar, and next perhaps to throw a cover over 
the too evident political import of his Peterhof visit, be- 
stowed the favour of his presence on the Kings of Denmark 
and Scandinavia. Francis Joseph follows, being visited 
both as Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary at 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth. Humbert of Italy will come in due 
course ; and finally, it is said, the Queen of England will meet 
her grandson. Prince Bismarck is kept duly posted in all 
the details of these courtesies, and, strangely enough, has him- 
self been visited at his palace of Friedrichsruhe by his sove- 
reign, as though he were a crowned head. The world waits 
rather curiously to see the outcome of all this, but there is 
little chance of its curiosity being satisfied. 

One thing is very certain ; Russia has received German 
sanction for enforcing her demands in Bulgaria. Prince 
Ferdinand has just been celebrating, with some pomp, the 
first anniversary of his rape of the coronet of that country. 
He did well to make the most of the occasion. Improbable 
things are always happening ; but scarcely things so improb- 
able as that this friendless adventurer will be afforded 
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another such opportunity for self-congratulation. Bismarck 
remains firm in his assertion that he will not risk the bones 
of a single Pomeranian grenadier for all Bulgaria. Gradn- 
ally and pacifically, Europe accepts it that Bulgaria is within 
the sphere of Russian influence. Lord Salisbury, who, at the 
Mansion House, has recently, speaking in his capacity as 
Foreign Secretary rather than Premier, given expression to 
somewhat Panglossian optimism on the general outlook, 
accords to Bulgarian independence a very platonic and moral 
support. In short, the world only waits with interest to see 
what particular form the Muscovite proposals will take, and 
how they can be given effect without upsetting the delicate 
equilibrium of curiously-adjusted, heterogenous Sclav-Teu- 


tonic Austro-Hungary. 
co bad 


WITHIN Germany herself, Bismarck’s hybrid policy of 
Imperial-Socialism seems likely to be pushed to further 
developments. But by far the most noteworthy event of the 
last month has been the resignation by Field-Marshal the 
Count Von Moltke of the supreme command of the German 
army. To Von Roon, the head of the Prussian military or- 
ganisation, to Moltke who directed the great campaign, to 
Bismarck who planned and originated the entire policy, and 
to the Emperor William was due the founding of the present 
German Empire. Of this great quartett, Bismarck alone re- 
mains, the most puissant personage in Europe to-day. Two 
of his great colleagues have passed beyond the veil ; one over- 
burdened with years and honours rests from his labours. But 
while Bismarck lives he must command; and when Bis- 
marck dies, no man can} foretell what of his great work will 


remain, and what will perish with him. 
” * * 


In France the multitudinous struggle of parties still con- 
tinues, and ministries are formed, take office, change their 
personnel, are defeated, and disappear just as the figures in a 
kaleidoscope shift as it turns. Nothing is stable. All that 
exists is detested, simply because it exists. As soon as any 
one man raises his head above the herd, all the interwarring 
factions combine to overthrow him. The jealousy of medio- 
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crity is insatiable ; and equality is preserved by figuratively 
beheading all those whose intellectual or moral stature excels 
that of the average Frenchman. The Republic endures be- 
cause of the interminable divisions of its foes. The Repub- 
licans themselves are divided into Opportunists, Conservatives, 
and Revolutionists. The opposing force consists of 
Monarchists and Imperialists. The Monarchists have scarcely 
yet healed the breach between Legitimists and Orleanists. 
Within the Imperialist ranks the Victorians and Jeromists 
are at bitter enmity. Boulanger, to whom the late electoral 
victories have given new life, will probably shortly openly 
declare for the Buonapartists ; it is his only chance. He has 
been shot at—a distinction usually reserved for greater men. 
At the first flush, it was thought he had himself, with 
his hungry eye for theatrical effect, arranged the little busi- 
ness. Such, however, does not appear to be the case. But 
the kudos which assuredly attaches to the hero of an at- 
tempted assassination, probably counts for something in 


his recrudescent popularity. 
” ® % 


AT home the Parliamentary Session is not over, though 
Parliament sits no longer, and London ceases for a while to 
burn her night-light in the clock tower of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster. An autumn session is likely to become the 
rule, not the exception. On all sides it is decided that it is 
better to get away in full August, the holiday month for the 
entire Northern hemisphere, and return fresh to business in 
dull November, than to waste the galloping glory of an 
English summer, and drone negligently over the nation’s 
affairs, until the partridges have been hanging for days in the 
London shops. 


* * x 


THAT the work already accomplished reflects credit on all 
parties and sections, all parties and sections acknowledge. 
The Conservatives’ great glory is, that a Liberal, though of 
course Unionist, Chancellor of the Exchequer has effected 
an economy of £1,500,000 a year for the nation of to-day ; an 
economy of £3,000,000 for the nation of her sons; and that 
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a social administration and political revolution on Liberal 
lines had been effected in provincial England. The Tories, 
under Mr. Ritchie, have worked hard and intelligently to 
this great end, the Gladstonians have given their generous 
aid, and the Irishmen have forborne to molest us. 

® m * 

THE effect of the County Government Bill may be far. 
reaching indeed. It is more than probable that this experi- 
mental measure, which has with the unanimous consent of 
all parties, and an almost total absence of friction, been guided 
through both Houses of Parliament, may be the most impor- 
tant legislative act of the present reign. The measure which 
has already become law is a mere skeleton, though a huge 
one. That was inevitable. It will have to be fleshed, as oc- 
casion may require, in many subsequent Parliaments. What 
is so extraordinary is that the vast undertaking is really a 
piece of stop-gap legislation, introduced because nothing 
else could to safely undertaken by a compound majority 
without ruffling the plumage of one or other of its sections. It 
was no attempt to satisfy a popular need, for it had to create 
the demand it supplied. Theory alone has guided its 
authors. 

* % * 

YET if we look deeper, the time had come for its intro- 
duction. “Paris,” say the Parisians, “is France ; France is 
her larder.” This saying is even true of London and 
England. For centuries the gradual process of centralisation 
has proceeded. England of to-day exists chiefly for the 
needs of the huge capital of her mighty empire. The term 
indeed, British Empire, is almost a misnomer. As the 
ancients spoke of the Roman, not Italian, so ought we to talk 
to-day of the London rather than the British Empire. Our 
colonies, many of them, look jealously on the supremacy of 
Great Britain ; but they all acknowledge heartily the supre- 
macy and, to coin a word, the centre-ship of London. 
London devours the wealth, the talent, the enterprise of a 
quarter of the terraqueous globe. London is the more 


stupendous fact the world has ever witnessed. 
* * 
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But this has not been accomplished without cost. 
London cannot be made less mighty, unless indeed it be by 
eating up her provinces, and thus causing her own starvation ; 
and it is as a check to this tendency that the County Govern- 
ment Act comes. It has been rightly called the Shire Moot 
Bill. It is indeed a return to the old Saxon constitution—the 
hundreds being governed by their own authorities, and 
bound together into shires, which were also semi-autonomous 
bodies, these all being subordinate to the National Council or 
Witanagemot. We have always maintained that the great 
effect of the change will be social, not political. The country 
town will be rehabilitated. Doctors, lawyers, social leaders, 
and county magistrates will again make it their rallying- 
place. There will be an intermediate step between the open 
country and the capital. County society will once more 
exist. Absenteeism amongst landlords will in some measure 
be checked. It will be worth their while to be important 
amongst their own people, and they will not so wantonly 
drain their revenues simply for the sake of starring for a 
short season in the metropolis. In short, this measure will 
do much to restore self-respect to the provinces. 

* * * 

POLITICALLY, it is a democratic step. It places the 
provincial and municipal governments in touch with the 
people, and elects them by popular vote. We are sorry 
that, in the wisdom of the present Ministry, Erin has 
been thought unfit for the boon. We hope to see the mea- 
sure shipped across the Irish Channel next session. We 
would like to see it made the basis of such autonomy as may 
be granted to that “ most distressful country.” We believe 
that the parish and not the nation should be taken as the 
unit of whatever measure of Home Rule may be deemed ul- 
timately advisable. Thus a constitution could be built up, 
and not dragged down. Simultaneously with these great 
movements towards decentralization, we believe an endea- 
vour towards Imperial centralisation will set in. This grant- 
ing local autonomy to shires, provinces, and co-ordinate 
tribes, races, and nations will make the great dream of Im- 
perial legislation all the more realizable. On the questio 
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verata of the Allegations Bill, we say not a word. We at 
least desire to observe that reticence on a matter sub judice 
which half the press seems to have forgotten. 

*  * 

THE naval manceuvres which have so recently exercised 
the minds of sailors, soldiers, and civilians are the most practi- 
cal form of sham fighting yet adopted by any civilised power, 
The mobilisation of the navy for this great experiment has 
been slowly going on in secret and in the light of day since 
last November ; that is to say, the authorities have had eight 
months’ notice of this “war.” This fact is worth remembering, 
The great fleet set on a war footing was divided into two 
flotillas. The greater British squadron was placed under 
Admiral'Baird ; the hostile or Achill squadron consisted of a 
smallernumber of vessels under Admiral Tryon. Thestrength 
of the more powerful division was to that ofthe weaker as the 
supposed naval might of England is to the supposed infe- 
riority of the French navy. Admiral Tryon’s fleet was 
blockaded in an Irish port, and Admiral Baird was directed 
to keep there. As a matter of fact, the enemy escaped 
without injury, revolved unchecked around the British coast, 
reducing great maritime centres to theoretic ashes, levying 
its ransoms of imaginary millions on Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and other cities, annexing stray vessels of the defending 
fleet, increasing its strength ; and finally seriously menacing 
London itself. 

Sa 7 ® 

WE do not wish to draw the banal moral all the- world 
has already deduced from this demonstration. Of course 
our naval organisation is defective, our force insufficient ; 
of course the great difficulty will always be in the matter 
of coals and fuel; of course if we ever actually go to war 
with a naval power we shall have to suffer bombardments, 
losses, punishments, and individual suffering which we have 
proudly conceived belonged entirely to the legendary past ; 
and of course the result of all this discharge of blank 
cartridge and burning of coal will mean a very heavily 
increased naval estimate next year. But we are taught some- 
thing more than all this. We learn that the man, in naval 
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warfare, at any rate is still greater than the machine. Genius 
will out. A Nelson, a Collingwood, or a Blake is a better 
rampart against the foe than the most dreadful monster ever 
built. A Tryon with an inferior force outwits and befools a 
Baird as he lists. Philip sent more and larger ships, better 
equipped and more fully manned, against England in the 
Armada, of which we have just been celebrating the tercen- 
tenary-of its defeat, than ever Elizabeth could have hoped to 
place in commission. But the heroism of Howard, Frobisher, 
Drake and their fellows defeated them “by breeze and 
brine,” as Mr. Theodore Watts sings. It would be so again. 
Electric lights, torpedoes, terrific guns, high speeds, dyna- 
mite, and mighty armour do not render naval warfare 
mechanical and intellectual. It is not a game to be played 
by mathematicians, as military war may be, whose contests 
are fought on foolscap, and whose victories are gained in 
figured problems. Modern appliances do but multiply the 
opportunities for individual skill, dexterity, courage, cunning 


and heroism. This is the great lesson of the naval manceuvres. 
* * ce 


OXFORD, the seat par excellence of academic learning, 
has seen a curious sight during the past month. Long ago, 
the exclusive Universities saw that in these democratic days, 
if they were to retain their hold on the nation, they must 
broaden their field of utility, leave their stately homes, and 
go forth into the land and grapple with the people. Unto 
this end Oxford, greatly guided by Dr. Temple and Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, instituted the Local Examinations, 
which made every private school in England in some 
measure dependent, and in touch with itself, or Cambridge 
for the Colleges of the Cam speedily followed, out- 
stripping the older University. But now a farther.develop- 
ment has taken place. The Universities have sent their 
lecturers into every town in the Kingdom, and supplied them 
to various artizans’ societies and clubs. For the creed no 
longer obtains, as Praed sang that, 


“The labouring classes were born to be asses, 
And not to be aping their betters.” 


Indeed, to continue our quotations— 
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Tis a terrible crisis for Cam and for ei ! 
Fat butchers are learning dissectio: 

And looking-glass-makers become subbath- breakers 
To study the rules of reflection ; 

“Sin : 9” and “sin: 0”—what sins can be sweeter ? 
Are taught to the poor of both sexes, 

And weavers and spinners jump up from their dinners 
To flirt with their Y’s and their X’s. 


But to return. After a session of these lectures those 
who attend them send in the lecturer papers on the subject 
lectured on ; and those who earn them ohtain certificates. This 
system is called the University Extension Scheme. This 
year a series of lectures were given at Oxford, as soon as 
the long vacation had set in, to these Extension students 
One thousand students, seventy-five per cent. of whom were 
women, rushed up from the provinces. They thronged into 
the deserted college quadrangles, they investigated every- 
thing, and for one whole fortnight, with intervening trips 
to Kenilworth, Blenheim, Newnham and Shotover, concerts, 
and garden parties, they attended a course of lectures by the 
best men in England on the best subjects. Verily, it was, 
as Dr. Percival told them, “the symbol of a great change.” 


A MONTH or so ago, writing about British art, we pointed 
out that portraiture was to-day, perhaps from the very nature 
of the conditions of modern life, its supreme glory. We 
turned to Holl, Herkomer, Millais, and Ouless as portrait 
painters of whom any nation or age might be proud. Since then, 
in the plenitude of his power, and in the meridian of his 
manhood, Frank Holl, the most popular of them all, has 
been called away. Holl was an artist of the artists. His 
father was an A.R.A., a well known engraver. At fifteen 
the younger Holl entered the Academy schools. His earlier 
efforts were subject pictures, all, strange to say, of intense 
imaginative power, though invariably gloomy in the choice 
of subject. The critics would have none of them. And in 
a happy moment Holl turned to portrait painting, making 
his fame at one stroke with a portrait of Cousins, the en- 
graver. Since then he has always longed to return to sub- 
ject pictures ; but the inexorable public directed his brush 
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otherwise. It is so in nearly all arts. There is scarcely a 
comedian on the stage who does not think his forte is tra- 
gedy, and long to essay it; but the public will not listen to 
him. So prominent was Holl’s position amongst his fellow 
R.A.’s, that at his funeral nearly the whole body of English 
artists were present ; and yet, as one of them remarked, had 
Holl continued to paint funerals, such being his natural bent, 
how many of them would have been there that day. Who 
will fill his vacant chair ? 

Holl died at forty from overwork. His portraits were 
portraits pure and simple. They were not pictures with a 
face depicted relieved or enhanced by artistic accessories. 
Holl seized the very hidden spirit and meaning of his sitter’s 
face. To see a portrait by Holl was often a new revelation 
as to its subject’s character. To do such work was to labour 
heart and soul. And yet Holl had four and five different sitters 
aday. He has never painted anything so full of simple manly 
force as Millais’ J.C. Hook, nor anything sosupremely graceful 
as Herkomer’s Miss Grant ; but his work maintained the highest 
level of excellence of any English painter. Probably his 
Duke of Cleveland was his best effort in the Academy of 
three years ago. In this year’s exhibition he had a portrait 
of the Prince of Wales as an Elder Brother of the Trinity 
Board. It was pointed out 'to Holl that the ensign on the 
table was inadvertentedly inverted—a signal of distress. Holl 
was vexed at his mistake. “TI will alter it the very day after 
the Academy closes,” he said. The day after the Academy 
closed he was buried. 

z x * 

EviIL weather, we are told, re-occurs in cycles of nine 
years. This year of many cycles is one of the dismal re- 
peating nines. Our summer so far has consisted of a few 
May days, a June day, one gleam of July sunshine, and a 
pitifully short burst of August brightness. Goodwood— 
glorious Goodwood !—was a doleful period of drenching, with 
half the course an inland lake, and the other a quagmire. 
The London season ended more suddenly and abruptly than 
any other that we can remember. London emptied itself 
wholly and entirely the instant Parliament adjourned. 
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Cowes—bright, beautiful, sunny Cowes—the first place at 
which Society really feels itself free from the restrictions of 
London, was more fortunate. Soft suns shone on its lovelj- 
ness, and the Solent was a dreamy sea of fairy-pale ang 
melting blue beneath a white clear sky. But, alas ! the zephyr 
were faint and fickle, and the sea-fogs rolling in in their fleecy 
battalions made yacht racing a thing of chance. So the féte 
week of the Royal Yacht Squadron passed. On the succeed. 
ing week the yacht clubs at Ryde and Southsea quarrelled, 
and the days were spent in opposing contests and attractions 
at Southampton and both these places. What is worthy of 
permanent record is that on the closing day of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club regatta, in the race around the Wight for 
Lord Exeter—the Commodore’s— prize the redoubtable Jrer 
accomplished the distance in under five hours, thus distane- 
ing all previous record. After many years of alteration and 
debate the Yacht Racing Association have at last determined 
on a mode of measurement which promises to develop the 
best vessel without conventionally restraining the naval ar- 
chitect’s ingenuity. So perhaps ere long we may hope to see 
the much coveted America cup brought back to English 
waters. The models of our yachts we may see improved, 
but, as was wisely remarked at Cowes this year, not their sails 
and fittings. Sail-making in the age of steam has, oddly 
enough, become a fine art. 

* bad * 

THE spirit of sport which is the breath of life to English. 
men has infected the railway companies at last. August has 
been spent by the great northern lines in racing over the four 
hundred miles between London and Edinburgh with only 
one or two stoppages. A hundred and four miles has been 
done in a hundred minutes. But while the great centres of 
trade are yearly brought nearer the capital by de- 
creasing times required for transit between them, no such 
movement for increased and ameliorated communication takes 
place between the different parts of the provinces themselves- 
It is a sign of the times. London devours England. This 
railway race for the benefit of a favoured few, which upsets 
the whole ordinary traffic of two great systems, has raised 
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the ire‘of the people, and is to be discontinued. The two com- 
panies, satisfied with demonstrating that they have giant re- 
sources, will forbear to use them. An improved service gener- 
ally will result from the effort. We are not yet in a railway 
sense, educated up to 100 miles in 100 minutes. 

cd * ® 

THERE are two distinct theatrical seasons in London. 
The proper season is over. It commences about November 
and runs to July. After that comes in another season—it is 
the season of the middle-class provincials, who whilst on 
their holidays generally find it convenient to spend a day, 
two, ora week in town. For them, many of the big houses 
are opened by temporary sub-lessees with special companies. 
For them the theatrical manager especially caters. Thus 
Toole’s, Royalty, Lyceum, Gaiety, Comedy, Criterion, Avenue, 
and Strand are all just now especially open, and above all 
there are the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. At 
the Criterion, by the way, Betsy, cleverest of all Burnand 
adaptations, has been resuscitated to roaring audiences, with 
Miss L. Venne in her original part as Betsy. We laugh as 
heartily as ever at this rollicking fun, and wonder as admir- 
ingly as years ago at the skill.of the adaptor who has 
thoroughly deodorized in translation an objectionable piece, 
rendering into harmless, but sparkling fun, the distasteful 
innuendoes and saleté of the original. 

& R % 

THE feature of the day, however, is the Anglo-American 
atmosphere which hangs over the stage. A month ago it 
was Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter which was simultaneously 
seized upon and dramatised by English playwrights. Then 
that very modern current Yankee success of Mr. Gunter’s, 
Mr. Barnes of New York, was cut into two plays, one by 
Mr. Rutland Barrington under the title of the book itself, 
the other for Miss Sophie Eyre, who is using it as a stop-gap 
play at the Gaiety until she is ready to astound us with a 
dramatised version of She. In revenge, two actors of trans- 
atlantic reputation have sprung upon us with plays chopped 
out of Mr. Stevenson’s strange phantasy, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. At the Lyceum a young actor called Mansfield, of 
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great power, but indifferently supported is still playing this 
eccentric piece. At the Opera Comique Herr Bandmann, 
an Anglo-American German, also essayed a grotesque version 
which succumbed simultaneously to its own badness and its 
doubtful legality, for it was an alleged infringement of copy- 
right. 
e Ld ® 

Mr. MANSFIELD’S play deserves warm comment. He 
himself is an English actor, but he left England unknown, 
and worked his way to favour on American boards. The 
adaptation with which he has been fitted ‘is a clever one, 
It chiefly differs from the book because a love motif is intro- 
duced. And it is the most remarkable characteristic of Mr 
Stevenson that he gets all the excitement and interest in his 
books without this passion which is the very mainspring of 
novelty nine novels out of the hundred. To make love-making 
possible and probable, Jekyll ceases to be a middle-aged 
respectability-loving, speculative, philanthropic physician. He 
degenerates into a sort of hybrid between an operatic tenor 
and a medical student, and, as Mr. Hyde, is made to murder, 
not an unknown M.P., but the father of his bride elect. 
There is a certain dramatic fitness in all this, but Mr. Steven- 
son’s idea naturally loses force in the change, For the actor 
himself we have only praise. As Jekyll he is dull ; as Hyde 
he is tremendous; and his transformations are histrionic tows 
de force not to be paralleled. His Hyde hisses, writhes, 
springs, and claws like nothing in humanity or nature. It 
does more. It goes home with you, haunts you, wears the 
garb of a nightmare, and glowers by your bedside. 


NEXT month the Lyric, New Court, Shaftesbury and 
Garrick theatres will be getting ready to open. Add to this 
Terry’s last year, and the Empire Music Hall, and you will 
find that London, or rather England, for London provides, 
samples and directs the amusement of the country is not 
neglecting the drama and the dance. 











